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REVIEWS sorry to say that Mr. Taylor has said far too | a little above them, they are utterly out of their 
/ ae . little about him, either as an original genius | province and their depth. They often see us get 
The Life of William Cowper, Esq. compiled | oy as a fine translator. Lady Hesketh's carriage, and rather unchari- 
from his Correspondence and other au- On the publication of ‘The Task,’ one of | tbly suppose that it always carries us into a 


thentic sources of information: containing 
Remarks on his Writings, and on the pe- 

culiarities of his interesting Character, 
: never before published. By Thomas Tay- 

lor. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tue author of this work acknowledges that it 
has no pretensions to originality—that it is a 
mere compilation ; and all the merit he claims 
is for the mode of arranging materials which 
other hands collected. It is more original, 
however, than Mr. Taylor seems to appre- 
hend; he has made Cheer his own bio- 
grapher, and caused him to relate the che- 
quered story of his life from his own letters, 
which all the world knows are very natural, 
elegant, and numerous. This mode of writ- 
ing a memoir is perhaps not the best which 
the wit of man has discovered ; letters are not 
always sincere, are frequently contradictory, 
and, moreover, are oftener coloured with the 
feelings and peculiarities of those to whom 
they are addressed, than with the sentiments 
of the writer. With Cowper, perhaps, this 
was less the case than with any other of the 
children of genius; he was a sincere and a 
candid man ; but then, who can trust him in 
the delineation of his own character, when we 
know that his unhappy malady found its way 
far too frequently into his correspondence ? 
In his letters he represents himself as much 
of a reprobate om sinner—laments back- 
slidings into which he never fell—is contrite 
for sins he never committed—and dreams of 
his darkened lot much too often to suit our 
taste, or to correspond with our notion of an 
humble and cheerful Christian. He is, in 
truth, too much at confession and at prayer ; 
in this his letters differ from his verse ; for, 
save such touches of Calvinism as where he 
ascribes the death of Captain Cook to his 
having allowed the savages of the South Sea 
islands to pay him divine honours, his religion 
is that of God and nature, and is sound and 
wholesome. A biographer, therefore, who 
resolved to find Cowper's true life in his 
letters, undertook a delicate and difficult 
task. Mr. Taylor, an amiable and a pious 
man, felt that the Life by Hayley was 
unworthy of the poet; that the Rev. Dr. 
Johnson had supplied much information; and 
that a memoir uniting the qualities of both 
was required by the world. Had he done 
this only, he would have done well and 
wisely ; but he has had recourse to the cor- 
respondence which Cowper carried on with 
the Rev. Mr. Newton, and extracted a nar- 
rative of the healthiest portion of his life 
from letters doleful and groaning, written two 
shades darker than usual to meet the taste of 
a correspondent fastidious in matters of sor- 
row and woe. This, no doubt, will please 
those who desire to look at Cowper only as 
aman stricken and afflicted; but we desire 
to see him as a poet too, for by that title 
alone has he a right to a memoir; and we are 





the most original and nervous poems in the 
language, Cowper thus addresses his friend 
Newton—he seems to consider an excuse 
necessary for such a bit of backsliding, and 
that 

A double penance should be done. 

“God knows that my mind having been oc- 
cupied more than twelve years in the contempla- 
tion of the most distressing subjects, the world, 
and its opinion of what I write, is become as 
unimportant to me as the whistling of a bird in 
a bush. Despair made amusement necessary, 
and I found poetry the most agreeable amuse- 
ment. Had I not endeavoured to perform my 
best, it would not have amused me at all. The 
mere blotting of so much paper would have been 
but indifferent sport. God gave me grace also 
to wish that I might not write in vain. Accord- 
ingly I have mingled much truth with some trifle; 
and such truths as deserved at least to be clad as 
well and as handsomely as I could clothe them.” 

Next to the fear that the muse might lead 
the poet to drink at polluted springs, the 
Rev. Mr. Newton seems to have on, afraid 
lest cheerful company, an airing in a coach, 
and a well-spread table, might make the 
poet happier than-one should be who wished 
to save his soul; the meek and timid bard 
was confounded, and wrote thus tremblingly 
to his dread monitor :— 

‘* If in the course of such an occupation as I 
have been driven to by despair, or by the in- 
evitable consequence of it, either my former con- 
nections are revived, or new ones occur, these 
things are as mucha part of the dispensation of 
Providence as the leading points themselves. If 
his purposes in thus directing me are gracious, 
he will take care to prove them such in the 
issue; and, in the meantime, will preserve me 
(for he is able to do that, in one condition of 
life as well as in another) from all mistakes that 
might prove pernicious to myself or give reason- 
able offence to others. I can say it, as truly as 
it was ever spoken, Here I am; let him do with 
me as seemeth to him good. At present, how- 
ever, I have no connections, at which either 
you, I trust, or any who love me, and wish me 
well, have occasion to conceive alarm. Much 
kindness indeed I have experienced atthe hands 
of several, some of them near relations, others 
not related to me at all, but I do not know that 
there is among them a single person from whom 
I am likely to catch contamination. * * * 

“ Your letter to Mrs. Unwin concerning our 
conduct, and the offence taken at it in our neigh- 
bourhood, gave us both a great deal of concern, 
and she is still deeply affected by it. Of this you 
may assure yourself, that if our friends in Lon- 
don have been grieved, it is because they have 
been misinformed, which is the more probable, 
because the bearers of intelligence hence to Lon- 
don are not always very scrupulous concerning 
the truth of their reports ; and that if any of our 
serious neighbours have been astonished, they 
have been so without the slightest occasion. 
Poor people are never well employed even when 
they judge one another: but when they under- 
take to scan the motives, and estimate the be- 





haviour, of those whom Providence has raised 


scene of dissipation, which, in fact, it never does. 
We visit, indeed, at Mr. Throgmorton’s, and at 
Gayhurst, rarely, however, at the latter, on ac- 
count of the greater distance; frequently, though 
not very frequently, at Weston, both because it 
is nearer, and b our busi in the house, 
that is making ready for our reception, often 
calls us that way. What good we can get or can 
do in these visits, is another question, which 
they, I am sure, are not qualified to solve. Of 
this, we are both sure, that under the guidance 
of Providence we have formed these connec- 
tions, that we should have hurt the Christian 
cause rather than have served it, by a prudish 
abstinence from them; and that St. Paul him- 
self, conducted to them as we have been, would 
have found it expedient to have done as we 
have done.” 

Having pacified his scrupulous friend, he 
a to give him an account of his trans- 
ation of Homer ;—a work of great labour, 
and greater merit :— 

“ Whatever will be said of my translation, 
when it does appear, it shall never be said that 
it is not faithful. I thank you heartily both for 
your wishes and prayers, that should a disap- 
pointment occur, I may not be too much 
hurt by it. Strange as it may seem to say it, and 
unwilling as I should be to say it to any person 
less candid than yourself, I will nevertheless say 
that I have not entered upon this work, uncone 
nected as it must needs appear with the cause 
of God, without the direction of his providence, 
nor have I been altogether unassisted by him 
in the performance of it. Time will show to 
what it ultimately tends. I am inclined to 
think that it has a tendency to which I myself 
am at present a perfect stranger. Be that 
as it may, he knows my frame, and will con- 
sider that I am dust, and dust too that has 
been so trampled under foot, and beaten, that a 
storm less violent than an unsuccessful issue of 
such a business might occasion, would be suffi- 
cient to blow me quite away. As I know not 
to what end this my present occupation may 
finally lead, so neither did I know when I wrote 
it, or at all suspect, one valuable end, at least, 
that was to be answered by the Task. It has 
pleased God to prosper it; and being composed 
in blank verse, it is likely to prove as seasonable 
an introduction to a blank verse Homer, by the 
same hand, as any that could have been devised ; 
yet when I wrote the last line of the Task, I as 
little suspected that I should ever engage in a 
version of the old Asiatic tale, as you do now.” 

Those, however, who desire to see the pro- 
gress which Cowper made in rendering his 
version of Homer the noblest in the language, 
for truth and vigour, need not look in either 
Hayley or Taylor; let them compare the 
first with the last editions of the work, and 
observe how often, by a fortunate touch, he 
communicated life and strength to a weak or 
obscure part, and how frequently, too, he 
dismissed lines, rough, but happy, for others 
more polished and harmonious. We cannot, 
with our space, enter further into this sub- 
ject; it would be wie however, to Mr. 

‘aylor, were we to dismiss his labours so 
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abruptly. His work is much to our liking in 
many things, and we have no doubt that, had 
he not resolved to make Cowper tell a gloomy 





story of himself, he would have produced a 


brighter and better memoir, and one to the 
liking of his admirers both clerical and lay. 
The following sketch we read with much 
interest : 

“Cowper was of the middle stature ; he had 
a fine, open, and expressive countenance; that 
indicated much thoughtfulness, and almost ex- 





at having a series of stories told us, in which, 
though there is much to move us to mirth or 
to tears, there is less than we expected of the 
professional experiences of a lady deep in 
the mysteries of matrimonial speculation. 
There are five tales told in the course of 


but they are all distinguished by a graceful | 


and easy style, by sentiments natural and 


| just, and by a knowledge of human nature, | 


cessive sensibility. His eyes were more re- | 


markable for the expression of tenderness than 
of penetration. The general expression of his 
countenance partook of that sedate cheerfulness, 
which so strikingly characterizes all his original 
productions, and which never failed to impart 
a peculiar chart to his conversation. His limbs 
were more remarkable for strength than for de- 
licacy of form. 
ment; and he says of himself, in a letter to his 
cousin Mrs. Bodham, dated February 27, 1790, 
that he was naturally ‘somewhat irritable,’ but, 
if he was, his religious principle had so subdued 
that tendency, that a near relation, who was in- 


alike extensive and minute. ‘There are no 
wild and improbable deeds performed—no 
horrors heaped on horrors to render either 


| heroes or heroines interesting; all is con- 


He possessed a warm tempera- | 


sistent with the character of the age and its 
manners. ‘I'he authoress writes like one fully 
mistress of her materials: indeed, we have 
not lately met with a writer whose language 
is more uniformly easy and polished. The 


| first tale is a very fine one; it is the story of 


timately acquainted with him the last ten years | 


of his life, never saw his temper ruffled ina 
single instance. 

‘* His manners were generally somewhat shy 
and reserved, particularly to strangers ; when, 
however, he was in perfect health, and in such 
society as was quite congenial to his taste, they 
were perfectly free and unembarrassed ; his 
conversation was unrestrained and cheerful, 
and his whole deportment was the most polite 
and graceful, especially to females, to whom he 
conducted himself, on all occasions, with the 
strictest delicacy and propriety. 

“Much as Cowper was admired by those 
who knew him only as a writer, or as an occa- 
sional correspondent, he was infinitely more 
esteemed by his more intimate friends; indeed, 
the more intimately he was known, the more he 
was beloved and revered. Nor was this affec- 
tionate attachment so much the result of his 
brilliant talents, as it was of the real goodness 
of his disposition, and gentleness of his conduct.” 








Recellections of a Chaperon. 
[Second Notice.) 
Wuatever the polite or the fashionable may 
think of it, there are many well-informed 
people in this ordinary working-day world, 
who will ask, what is a Chaperon? A Chape- 
ron then is a person conversant with polite life 
and the practice of the world, who has the tact 
and kindness to introduce the rising merit 
or beauty of the day to the attention of the 
courteous, the polished and the titled. A less 
charitable definition might be given ; but that 
would be unjust to the merits of the lady 
who, in these volumes, has been our Cha- 
peron to much that is pleasant both in public 
and domestic life. We must, however, say, 
that from the preface we looked for other 
entertainment: our authoress says, that 
having disposed of seven daughters in mar- 
riage, she has leisure as well as inclination 
to let the world into the secrets of polite life, 
and to delineate characters and feelings true 
to nature. Much indeed might be expected 
from: one of her tact and ingenuity: she 
excels in the art which many mothers would 
gladly learn, of vending commodities neither 
rare nor beautiful, and her mind is stored 
with all those maxims which are to a spin- 
ster what the cestus of Venus was to Juno. 
These, and ten thousand other secrets still 
more profound, repose in the breast of our 
authoress; and we are rather disappointed 


| whom she was so much afraid: 


two cousins—Isabella, gay, volatile, and 
scheming, with an inclination to be heart- 
less; Fanny, gay too, but kind, conscientious, 
truthful, and wise; and both in love with 
Lord Delaford. Now it happened that his 
lordship at first admired Fanny more than 
he did her cousin, and had nature been 
allowed fair play, there is no question that 
sincerity and simplicity would have triumph- 
ed; but Isabella took a few days to study the 
character of the noble wooer, and then, arm- 
ing herself for the combat, commenced the 
attack :— 

“She one day happened to sit next him at 
dinner, and contrived, with a tact for which she 
was peculiar, to turn the conversation upon 
himself. She said she never knew any one of 
to which he 


| replied, 








“ «That is very odd! I have always been 
reckoned a good-natured sort of fellow.’ 

«Oh, yes!’ she answered; ‘1 am sure you 
are good-natured ; but your very good-nature 
helps to frighten me. You are so unlike other 
people; and I feel so awed when you are pre- 
sent.’ 

*** Well, that is strange! I don’t think I 
ever awed anybody before. Do L look so cross ?’ 

*€* Qh! it is not that; but you are so good; 
and you always say just what you should say, 
and no more. I should be afraid to utter, or to 
do anything foolish before you.’ 

“©* Well, I should be as useful to you as 
Prince Cheri’s ring in the fairy tale. It is a 
pity | am not always by your side !’ 

*©¢Oh! but then I should always be in a 
fright ;—not that I mean it is a disagreeable 
sort of fright.’ And she turned the conversa- 
tion, feartul of showing any design of attracting 
him.” 

When she met him again, his lordship up- 
braided her with calling him disagreeable ; 
her mode of explanation was artful and 
triumphant ; it was not without reason that 
she depended on the mixture of “ vanity and 
humility” in his composition :— 

***Oh, Lord Delatord! how can you accuse 
me of saying anything so shocking? I only de- 
clared you were so good, so superior, I was 
afraid of you.’ 

“* But a person who makes you fear him, 
must be disagreeable to you.’ 

“ «No, indeed:—I like to be awed. I am 
fond of an organ in a cathedral; and I admire 
lofty mountains, and beautiful stormy skies, and 
everything that is grand and sublime in art and 
in nature! Could one bear to hear one’s own 
feeble voice mingle itself with the pealing re- 
verberations of the organ in the glorious pile of 
St. Peter’s? And does one not feel one’s own 
nothingness, when among the mountains, the 


| torrents, the precipices, the peaks, the glaciers 
| of the stupendous Alps? Yet surely these are 








pleasurable emotions! With me, at least, awe 
and pleasure are very compatible sensations.’ 

“ As she spoke, her large and brilliant eye 
glanced upwards for a moment, with an expres- 


. ; | sion of lofty enthusiasm. 
the three volumes; their merits are unequal, | 


“ Lord Delaford gazed upon her, and men- 
tally exclaimed, ‘That girl has a soul !’” 

An accident enabled her to complete her 
conquest—the whole description is fine, and 
not more fine than natural. In attempting 
to pluck a rose from a hedge for one of the 
cousins, Lord Delaford was thrown from his 
horse :— 

‘* Fanny was some yards in advance, and 
only turned round in time to see him as he was 
getting up from the ground, and was therefore 
spared the first alarm. She was not a nervous, 
hysterical person; and although she turned 
pale, and trembled, she did not fall from her 
horse, or do anything that attracted attention to 
herself. Isabella, really agitated, and really 
nervous, (as indulged and flattered people are 
very apt to be,) shrieked aloud, and burst into 
tears—real tears—for she affected nothing; she 
only gave way to what she felt, from the con- 
sciousness that she was charming, and that her 
emotions would not appear disagreeable and 
uninteresting. 

“ She was lifted off her horse, in a fainting 
state. Lord Delaford was supporting her. 
Every ove was busy about her. In the confu- 
sion, her hat fell off, and all her ringlets were 
floating on the wind: her eyes were half closed; 
and the long lashes looked beautifully dark on 
her cheek, which was really pale. Fanny 
thought she never saw any one look so lovely! 
Lord Delaford watched her revival with an ex- 
pression of intense interest; and Fanny sat 
still on her horse, unnoticed and unregarded, 
with feelings of hardness and bitterness which 
never before had been the inmates of her gentle 
bosom. This protracted exhibition of sensibility 
appeared to her perfectly unnecessary ; and she 
could not help thinking that Isabella might have 
recovered much sooner; that she might have 
twisted up her own hair, and tucked it under 
her hat, without any assistance from Lord Dela- 
ford ; and that there was no occasion for several 
ringlets to be allowed to escape, and to stray 
over her face and shoulders.” 

Our readers need not be told that mar- 
riage followed this—how Isabella was all 
gaiety and grandeur, and Fanny all tears 
and resignation ; nor will they wonder much 
to learn that after a journey to Italy, and a 
twelvemonth’s residence at home, something 
like a coldness ensued between this pictu- 
resque lady and her lord; he loved the joys 
of his own house—she desired those of the 
theatre and the masquerade; he wished to 
abide in the country, and to make his people 
happy—she cared for no place but the town, 
and loved to see 

Her flambeaux flash against the morning skies.— 


Discord loud and fierce was about to 
break out, when Fanny interposed, directed 
her cousin to the path of duty, and re- 
stored happiness. We have neither space 
nor leisure to discuss the merits of the 
other stories: we like that of Warenne the 
least; there is much talent in Milly and 
Lucy, and more in Ellen Wareham. We are 
not without some suspicion that Lady Dacre 
had more to do with the composition of these 
volumes than the title-page indicates. We 
imagined we found touches of her poetic 
spirit here and there, and perceived her taste 
influencing many a passage. We may, how- 
eyer, be mistaken. 
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Larpner’s Caninet Cyctopzpta. 
The History of Spain and Portugal. Vol. V. 
London: Longman. 
Tue concluding volume of this valuable 
work continues the History of Spain and 
Portugal from the beginning of the six- 


teenth to the end of the eighteenth century. | 


Of course it can be but an abridgment, 
but we know not where so much ability 
has been shown in condensation. It is un- 
equalled, and likely, we fear, long to remain 
so. Critically speaking, the volume presents 
the same excellencies, and, unfortunately, 
the same blemishes as the former cnes. We 
will point out one or two important events, 
in which, as we think, the general accuracy 
of the writer has yielded to the influence of 
that spirit, which we were obliged, unwil- 
lingly, to condemn heretofore. 

In describing the war of the Comunidades, 
the unfortunate termination of which has 
been beyond doubt the cause of all the misery 
and degradation of Spain, the writer has 
dwelt so entirely on the dark side, and so 
carefully withheld all that was favourable to 
the popular party, that the general impres- 
sion from his narrative is more unfavourable 
than if the reader had exclusively confined 
his inquiry to the letters of the celebrated 
Bishop Guevara. His authorities are all 
drawn from one party; but even Sandoval, 


in his valuable work, consulted and praised | 
’ I 


by the writer, does more justice to the popular 
cause, although he wrote at a time when it 
would have been dangerous to have told the 
whole truth, even had his own opinions and 
strong prejudices permitted him to do so. 
The hostility of our author to the Castilians 
in this and several other parts of his work, 
is the more extraordinary, as he has shown a 
partiality, not always justified by facts, to the 
revolutions of the Catalonians. Thus, in order 
to excuse their opposition to Philip V., and 
to justify his condemnation of the truly ini- 
quitous decree of that king, depriving them 
and the Aragonese of their privileges, the 
author asks, page 137, “ Had not the crown 
notoriously broken its share of the compact, 
ana thereby freed the subject from obedience?” 
Ay, truly had it, but how is it that the same 
principles do not justify the Castilians under 
Charles V.? In spite of the evident bias of 
the author in favour of that splendid despot, 
his own work proves that he had “ broken 
his share of the compact,” and that he had 
trampled upon the dearest rights of his 
people, 

We must say a few words more upon this 
subject. The author, speaking of the Catalo- 
nians, page 115, says, “ Nothing however is 
more certain than that they have never taken 
up arms against their kings without provoca- 
tion—never but to repress the progress of 
royal tyranny—never but to defend their na- 
tural and dearest rights.” These are brave 
words ; yet no man in his senses, we think, 
will assert that the revolutions of 1704, of 
1822, or of 1826, were “to repress the pro- 
gress of royal tyranny.” The Castilians in- 
deed might, with more appearance of justice, 
claim for themselves this high-sounding 
praise; and they might add, their present 
misery, their uncultivated fields, and their 
deserted towns—where, as Jovellanos said, 
the traveller finds convents and churches, 
only to bear witness of the ruin they have 
contributed to produce—are all consequences 


of the loss of the battle of Villalar,which loss 
our author says was fortunate for humanity ! 
Another point on which we differ from 
him, is the defence of the Jesuits. Our au- 
thor assuredly is no friend to the friars, and 
his respect for these supporters of divine 
rights and papal supremacy, cannot be ex- 
plained by any abstract love of the religious 
orders. Amongst many other pleasant truths 
on this subject, he says, page 261, that the 
friars, as a body, “ have practised more kna- 


morals, than all the world besides. Without 
principle or regularity of conduct, consisting 
of the dregs of society, assuming the habit 
merely to escape a life of drudgery, suffered 
to prowl wherever they please, using the 
mask of religion to extort money from the 


“In return for his renunciation of all future 


| claim to the crown of France, in 1712, Philip 


forced rather than persuaded his council to 
alter the succession of Spain—to introduce a 


| sort of Salic law, by which the most distant male 
| of the family would be called to the inheritance 


in preference to the nearest female.” 

Now, who, after reading this account of 
the introduction of the Salic law into Spain, 
would imagine that the Cortes had anything 


| to do with it? Yet, what the historian states 
very, and, by their example, corrupted more | 


| truth. 


is all strictly true, only it is not the whole 
The facts are these: the adoption of 


| this Salic law was submitted by Philip to the 
| general Cortes, which he had been obliged by 


weak, to seduce the wives and daughters of | 


such as offered them hospitality—they are 
and have ever been a curse to every nation 
which harbours them.” Not content with this, 


the author adds, in a note, “ let us hope that | 


these filthy gentry will soon be expelled from 
every Roman Catholic country :” to which 


wish we heartily say, Amen. Itis clear, then, | 


that our author does not defend the Jesuits 
because they were friars, and perhaps he is 
of opinion that they were neither friars nor 
monks, but tales quales, as one of their order 
described them. On what his defence really 
rests, we cannot now stop to inquire, but may 
add, that it would not a little perplex his 
philosophy to find a justification for the ac- 


| commodating morality, taught and promul- 





gated in many of their works which we could 


point out, including the voluminous licen- | 


tiousness of Sanchez’de Matrimonio, down to 
that pretty little compact iniquity, Enriquez 
Consuelo de pecadores, in which the way to 
heaven is made as smooth and easy as the 


cult to find an apoiogy for the zeal, regardless 
of means and consequences, with which they 


the English government to assemble, to wit- 
ness his second renunciation of all future 
claim to the French crown. The deputies did 
not approve of the law, but answered evasively, 
that they had received no such power from 
their constituents as would justify their sanc- 
tioning so great an innovation. Upon this, 
the Queen, who was the moving spirit in the 
affair, ordered letters to be written to all the 
corporations which had sent deputies, re- 
quiring them to give directions to their re- 
presentatives to vote in favour of the law; 
this they dared not refuse, and by these 
means the law was ultimately passed, with 
the formal sanction and legal approbation of 
the Cortes. 

On the passage above quoted our author 
observes, in a note, “ Above twelve months 
ago” (it was in 1830) “this innovation was 
repealed by the present monarch of Spain, 
whose infant daughter, consequently, remains 
presumptive heiress to the crown.” Now, 
—we say it not disrespectfully,—either the 
writer is utterly ignorant of the facts re- 
lating to the repeal of the Sualie law, and 





| ought not therefore to have adverted to the 
Manchester rail-road. It would, too, be diffi- | 


seized on power—the blind partizanship with | 


which they contended for the Pope's supre- 
macy—the ardour with which they sustained 
what our author calls the monstrous usurpa- 
tions of the court of Rome—or the fervent 
zeal, with which they laboured to stay the 
march of mind and of philosophical inquiry. 
We are far from approving of the vindictive 
severity of some governments towards indi- 


viduals of the order, but we consider the sup- | 
pression of the order itself a blessing; and | 


we do not believe, as our author asserts, that 
plunder was the only object. 
at least, four other orders, every one of them 
richer than the Jesuits; and, had plunder been 
the object, any one of them would have 
been selected in preference, and they might 
all have been suppressed with less noise or 
difficulty. 

Again, the learned author ought, in our 
opinion, to have said something of the cha- 
racter and proceedings of the several Cortes 
which have been held in Spain since the 
middle of the sixteenth century; but on 
this subject he has observed his accustomed 
caution. We should, indeed, have come to 
the conclusion that he felt an instinctive 
horror at the very mention of the Cortes, had 
he not so satisfactorily explained his feelings 
on this subject in the preface. We must how- 
ever observe, that the reader may fall into 
strange errors in consequence of his silence 
on this head, and we would refer in proof 
to the following passage :— 


There were, | 





| 


subject; or he has mystified himself, and 
would here greatly mislead his readers, 
and that upon a most important question 
—a question which circumstances seem so 
likely to brine on for immediate discus- 
sion—which has indeed lately occasion- 
ed extraordinary changes in the council 
of the king of Spain, and which here- 
after, and within a few months, or weeks, 
or days, dependent possibly on the life of a 
dying man, may become the ostensible 
ground of civil war. ‘The facts are, that the 
repeal of the Salic law was proposed by the 
Cortes and approved by the King in 1789, 
and the Salic law ceased from that hour to 
be the law of Spain, although the repeal was 
not formally published at the time, as it 
ought to have been, out of delicacy to the 
French and Neapolitan Courts. Ferdinand, 
in 1830, merely promulgated the law of 
1789. 

We have given a greater space to the 
review of this work, and bestowed more 
patient labour on it, than we can usually 
afford ; but we were convinced, on the publi- 
cation of the first volume, that it was no 
common compilation manufactured to order ; 
we were prepared to announce it as a very 
valuable addition to our literature, and, 
therefore, it was the more necessary to point 
out its faults. We hear from France that one 
of the noble and expatriated Spaniards re- 
siding there, a man who enjoys a European 
fame, is about to translate the work into 
Spanish, add notes to it, and continue the 
history to the present times. We rejoice at 
this; and rejoice too that it is left to so able 
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aman to complete the work; for the English 
historian is much less acquainted with the 
late than with the earlier history of Spain. He 
speaks, in his preface, of “ the constitutions 
which during the present century have ob- 
tained a transient sway in Spain.” What 
constitutions? All the world, except the 
historian, knows that there has been but one 
—the unfortunate one of 1812. There was 
no Sieyes to manufacture constitutions for 
the Spaniards ; and they had no relish for them 
if there had been. We hear daily that the 
great error of the Spanish constitutionalists 
was their repugnance to alter the constitution. 

We could point out some errors and omis- 
sions in this volume—errors and omissions, 
however, of no great consequence, one only 
excepted—the omitting to notice the expo- 
sure in the Atheneum, of the blundering 
nonsense put forth by the Edinburgh Re- 
view. We would willingly persuade our- 
selves that the author had not seen our Paper, 
but he has reason to regret it, as it might 
have enabled him to correct his own state- 
ments; for in his note on this very subject, 


he has forgotten to mention the Bishops | 


of Oviedo, Leon, and Tudela, as well as 
those of the order of Santiago. We shall 
now conclude by extracting from our author 
a short statement of the relative amounts 
of property held by the Spanish church, and 
the other classes in Spain, in the time of 
Ferdinand the Sixth. It fully confirms what 
we said upon the subject more than two 
years ago, and for which we were attacked 
by a correspondent of a morning paper in 
no very measured terms. 

‘*From a summary of facts, it appears, that 
the secular state held 61,196,166 measures of 
tand ; the church, 12,209,053; that the reve- 
nues arising from the former were 817,232,098 
reals; of the latter, 161,392,700: that the house 
rental of lay proprietors was 252,086,009 ; of 
the clerical, including tithes, first fruits, &c., 
164,154,498 ; the former derived from cattle a 
return of 29,006,238, the latter of 2,933,277; to 
the former, manufactures and commerce yielded 
531,921,798 reals ; to the latter, 12,321,440. 
Hence the whole annual income of the former was 
1,630,296,143 reals; of the latter, 340,801,915.” 


Our last words must be heartily to recom- 
mend this work to our readers. 





Vegetable Cookery, with an Introduction, re- 
commending Abstinence from Animal Food. 


London: Effingham Wilson. 


fie editor of this work belongs to a society, 
epwards of one hundred of whom have ab- 
stained from animal food from ten to twenty 
years. We have heard of this society, and 
suspect that it holds its meetings in Co- 
vent Garden, and that the president has 
a lively interest in the sale of pot-herbs. 
There is a frontispiece, indeed, very like a 
fancy stall in that market. 

The hint is clearly taken from Grimaldi’s 
old stage trick of building up a man of vege- 
tzables—and the authoress has wisely, or more 
Therbally speaking, sagely endeavoured to 
: apply pantomime practice to real every-day 
] life, and to support the human body with sour- 
’ krout, onions, parsnips, and split-peas. ‘The 

pernicious custom of eating animal food hav- 
ing become so general in this country,” she 
feels called upon to make a stand against 
: buttock of beef, set her own face against 
| vork chops, and lift up her vegetable voice in 





‘ 





a style, enough to put Alderman Scales and 
his fraternity on their own tenterhooks. The 
lady’s chapel is evidently not Whitechapel, 
and she declares more for Tabernacle than 
Meating. Dr. Lambe very naturally declares 
with her against Mutton; and Dr. Buchan 
says “ the consumptions so common in Eng- 
land are in part owing to the great use of 
animal food ;” but the dear lady does not 
perceive that the consumption here applies 
to the cattle, with whom it is really an here- 
ditary disease. The late Sir Edward Berry 
** prevailed on a man to live on partridges— 
without vegetables,’ but after eight days 
trial “‘ he was obliged to give up the game.” 
Nobody doubts it; but how long would a 
good strong hearty fellow hold out on a diet 
of “ purslain, pennyroyal, and tarragon” ?— 
“ The Tartars,” says Sir John Sinclair, “who 
live principally on animal food, possess a 


ferocity of mind and fierceness of character, | 


which forms the leading features of all car- 
nivorous animals.” Begging Sir John’s 
pardon—the horseflesh has nothing to do 
with the matter. A Tartar would be a 
Tartar if he only ate sorrel. 
however, goes a step beyond Sir John, and 
declares, that the eaters of animal food are 
nothing less than Holloways and Haggertys, 
and that Dolly’s chop-house is as infamous 
as Probert’s cottage. She tells us—‘ We 
must cease to degrade and bestialize our 
bodies, by making them the burial places for 
the carcasses of innocent brute animals, some 
healthy, some diseased, and al/ violently mur- 
dered!” p.3. And again, (p. 4.) “There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the practice of slaugh- 
tering and devouring animals has a tendency 
to strengthen in us a murderous disposition 
and brutal nature, rendering us insensible 
to pity, and inducing us more easily to sanc- 
tion the murdering of a fellow creature.”— 
No such thing. Johnson, the last murderer, 
was a gardener, and certainly had more to 
do with vegetables than butcher’s-meat. The 
Irish, unfortunately adduced by the lady as 
examples, though they live mainly on pota- 
toes, are not very remarkable for mildness, 
or mercy; and if this Mrs. Herbstrewer will 
refer to Thurtell’s case, she will find, that 
though the murderers ate pork chops, it was 
after the fact. 

The Jady is a pious lady, and appeals often 
to her Bible, but professedly disbelieves that 
“eal animals were let down in a sheet out 
of heaven” to the hungry apostle. Her ver- 
sion evidently is— Arise, Peter—kill that 
cucumber—slay that lettuce—and stick that 
turnip!” Such a diet, she declares, would 
“entirely abolish the greatest of all curses, 
war’’—and yet, of all the apostles, St. Peter 
was the only one recorded to have used his 
sword !—To come nearer home, Earl Grey 
pursues a peaceful policy ; but does it follow 
that his lordship breakfasts on leeks, or 
dines on cabbage, and sups on radishes? To 
be sure, rations of marigolds and marjoram 
might take some of the fight out of the life- 
guards and dragoons ; but we fear, not even 
the lady herself could preach the Coldstream 
into living on water-cresses. 

Holding these opinions, we shall not 
trouble our readers with the prescriptions for 
making vegetable messes, but must extract 
part of a recipe for an omelet, which in- 
cludes a whole direction for making a fry- 
ing-pan. 

“© Omelets should be fried in a small frying- 


The lady, | 


pan made for that purpose with a small quan- 
tity of butter.” —P, 4. 

There is in the introduction a second dis- 
course, on spirituous liquors, in which the ve- 
getables of course get well watered; but the 
essay is only remarkable fora shrewd suspicion 
by Doctor Carlyle, that “no man would give 
a lamb, a calf, a chicken, or a duck, spiri- 
tuous liquors with a hope of rendering it 
sooner fat, even if such liquors were so cheap 
as to make it an economical process ; yet, 
many parents do this by their children.” — 
The fattening of children for the table, is 
certainly a new idea, and we recommend the 
lady to ay & a wary eye on the ogre-like 
doctor, who has perhaps got tired of eternal 
celery andendive. Let her take the warning. 
Let her put a leg of mutton to her trimmings, 
a beefsteak to her onions, and a mutton-cho 
into her Irish-stew. It will make her ae 
more saleable and her cookery more eatable; 
and besides, if she marries, she may then 
hope for the marrowbones and cleavers in the 
evening. 








Ladvocat. 

Tuts is a delightful volume, and equal to 
any of the preceding. There are some emi- 
nent names among ‘the contributors, in- 
cluding those of M. de Cormenin, and Baron 
Pasquier ; the former, a distinguished states- 
man, who has contributed an interestin 
paper, entitled ‘Napoleon in the Couneil 
of State;’ the latter, the present President 
of the Chamber of Peers—a man who has 
fawned upon despotism as a tiger cub upon 
its dam ; Tes wielded the scourge of tyranny 
under the Restoration as under the Empire ; 
and has ultimately seated himself in the fau- 
teuil of the Chamber of Peers, under the 
sanction and in the name of Liberty. His 
contribution is a clever paper on the late 
Baron Cuvier. Cooper, too, the American 
novelist, has contributed, in French, a sati- 
rical paper on those writers who have 
attacked the American form of government. 
Although extremely clever, it is heavy and 
wearisome, arising possibly from the con- 
straint of writing in a foreign language. In 
addition, there is an account of the Force 
prison, by an anonymous contributor de- 
tained there ; and other extremely interest- 
ing papers by A. De Latour, Luchet, Bar- 
ginet, Count Jules de Rességuier, Gratiot, 
Bazier, Henri Martin, Merville, Fontaney, 
Léon Halevy, and Soulié. But the one which 
we this day lay before our readers is by M. 
Ladvocat himself. It is an account of his 
journey to Ham Castle to thank Count Pey- 
ronnet for his contributions to the work ; and 
the details which he gives of this unfortunate 
state prisoner, as well as of his brother cap- 
tives, render his contribution one of particular 
interest at the present juncture. We shall 
therefore translate it entire :— 
Ten Hours at the Castle of Ham. 

“ Gratitude made me visit the hermits Jouy 
and Jay when prisoners at St. Pelagie— Messrs. 
Béranger and Cauchois- Lemaire, when captives 
at La Force—M. de Genoude and my friend 
Marrast when in political confinement—M. de 
Chateaubriand when at the Prefecture de Police; 
—and the same feeling led me to the Castle of 
Ham. i 

“ Count Peyronnet had sent from his prison 
more than one contribution to the Book of the 
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his name and powerful talents, and I was anxious 
to assure him in person how highly I appreciated 
his kindness. But it was necessary to obtain 
access to him, and prisons are not so easily pe- 
netrated as palaces. 

“FT had need, for this purpose, of a written 
permission from the Minister of the Interior 
and the Minister of War. It is true that such 
permission was obtained in much less time than 
a passport from the Prefecture de Police. Having 
secured these indispensable documents, I arrived 
without accident at my journey’s end, where, 
on stepping out of the diligence, a gendarme 
asked for my passport. Having examined it, he 
directed me to the Rue Tournoyante, being the 
street inhabited by Madame de Perpigna, Count 
Peyronnet’s sister, at whose house, according to 
the Count’s instructions, I was to call. I found 
this lady, who formerly did the honours of the 
drawing-rooms at the Chancellerie when the 
Count was Minister, dwelling in a small and 
humble, but neat house, and, from the seclusion 
in which she lived, almost as much a prisoner 
as her brother. But in her, misfortune has not 
altered the vivacity of a beaming and intellectual 
countenance, nor the charm of a mild gaiety 
calculated to render a prison supportable to 
him who is never to leave it. 

“T had still other forms to observe before I 
entered the sanctuary of misfortune. I had to 
appear before the Commissary of Police. This 
functionary received me with politeness and 
attention, and I remembered having met him at 
Paris. He countersigned wy permission, and I 
forthwith proceeded to the Castle. 

“In crossing a public square, the apartments 
inhabited by Madame de Guernon-Ranville 
were pointed out to me. On reaching the espla- 
nade, I saw a lovely family wending their way, 
like me, towards the Castle. ‘These were the 
Princess de Polignac and her children. 

“ Having passed two enclosures, each defended 
by a drawbridge, we came to a heavy gate, the 
key of which a sentinel always holds in his hand. 
He said to me, ‘Make yourself known to the 
Concierge.’ M. Renard, a non-commissioned 
officer, who has worn the cross of the legion of 
honour more than twenty years, served as my 
guide to the house of the commandant, M. 


, Delpire. 


“This officer, who has the art of making the 
rigorous precautions he is bound to take, disap- 
pear under the delicate attentions he pays to his 
unhappy prisoners, was occupied in painting. 
He was in an apartment more like the studio of an 
artist than the room of an artillery officer. Among 
numerous pictures of homely lite, I remarked 
one upon the easel; it represented the Chateau 
de Montferrand, the seat of Count Peyronnet.+ 
I presume that this painting was intended by the 
worthy commandant to produce an agreeable 
surprise in his noble prisoner, to whom it was to 
be presented ; and this supposition raised the 
amateur-artist high in my estimation. It was 
thus I conceived a French officer should soften 
the rigour of his official duties. 

“Our permissions being countersigned, we 
proceeded to the prison, under the guidance of 
M. Renard. On our approach, a heavy door was 
opened by a turnkey who lives in the interior, 
and we delivered our permissions to an inspector, 
who kept them until our return. 


“ It was not, I confess, without emotion, that 
I heard the third door closed, which separated 
me from the outside of the fortress. One yet 
remained to be opened—it was that of Count 
Peyronnet, and I was on the eve of beholding 
one of the most distinguished and unfortunate 
men of the age. 

“The prisoner received me with kindness and 
urbanity. I found him in the midst of his 





.+ Probably the house to which the Count alluded in 
his paper, entitled, ‘ Ham’—See Atheneum, No. 256. 
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labours, ¢éte-a-téte with his clever friend M. 
Jules de Rességuier,+ who, to dissipate the em- 
barrassment consequent on a first interview, 
evinced towards me all the ease and unaffected 
kindness which he had before shown me as a 
literary man. The Count himself came towards 
me, and said, ‘ We have long been acquainted, Sir, 
without having seen each other ; but you should 
have visited me at the Chancellerie, and not here.’ 
These were his first words—I am sure I have 
not altered them. I cannot, however, vouch 
for the same accuracy with regard to the rest of 
our conversation, adorned as it was with the 
high polish of his manners, and brilliant with 
the flashes of his wit. But nothing struck me 
so much in it, as the expression of a mild and 
benevolent philosophy, not wholly divested of 
gaiety. 

“‘The study or working-room in which I 
found the captive Count, is fitted up with four 
small book-cases, whose shelves contain all the 
French historians, together with various works 
on jurisprudence, and other grave matters. The 
‘Chronicles of Froissard,’ and the ‘ Memoirs of 
the History of France,’ are the only books 
which he keeps in his bed-room. This study is 
furnished with great simplicity. A large table 
with a green cover, and an arm-chair a la Vol- 
taire, are the principal things it contains. A 
clock, and behind it a looking-glass, adorn the 
mantel-piece, over which is the following motto 
in the Count's hand-writing—a motto singularly 
characteristic of his situation : 

“MOULT ME TARDE, 

‘The windows are enlivened with flowers 
planted in boxes,—placed there, no doubt, to 
conceal the iron bars. Four portraits—those 
of his children—are suspended within view of 
the solitary occupant of this dreary abode. The 
first represents the Viscount Peyronnet, who 
died five years ago whilst holding the office of 
Advocate General at the Cour Royale of Paris ; 
the second is an excellent likeness of the Mar- 
chioness Dalon, which I recognized from having 
met the original and danced several times with 
her at the Mineral Waters, where, during a 
whole season, she bore away the palm of beauty 
and elegance. She also is no more. The two 
other portraits, are those of Mad. de Lavilléon 
and M. Jules de Peyronnet, who, having sur- 
vived the other two, are able to console their 
unfortunate parent, and are, as the latter so 
affectingly stated,} ‘all that remain of his chil- 
dren.’ 

“T had seen the Count op Sunday the 25th 
of July 1830, as he went to St. Cloud, and I 
found him less altered in appearance than I had 
anticipated, after so cruel a reverse of fortune. 
His habits are very regular. He rises early, 
shaves himself every morning, reads the papers, 
then writes till twelve o'clock; after which he 
receives his visitors till five in the afternoon. 





The weakness of his sight prevents him from | 


writing by candle light. He is always dressed 
with extreme neatness, and generally wears 
round his waist a sash which his son Jules 
brought him from Algiers. His breakfast con- 
sists of a cup of coffee, which he makes himself. 
He dines at half-past five—without appetite, as 
he informed me; and, in truth, solitude and in- 
action seldom excite hunger. 

*« It will, no doubt, be expected, that I should 
give some account of the other prisoners at 
Ham. Messrs. De Chantelauze and De Guer- 
non-Ranville inhabit the ground floor; Prince 
Polignac and Count Peyronnet, the first story. 
The arrangement of each prisoner’s apartments 
is the same. Parallel to each other, and con- 
sisting of a study and a bed-room, they are 
separated by a passage or corridor, the door of 





+ The Count has drawn an amiable picture of this 
friend in his first contribution to ‘ Le Livre des Cent- 
et-un,’ entitled,‘ Vincennes’—See Atheneum, No, 232. 

t Vide * Vincennes,’ Atheneum, No. 232. | 
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which, open during the day, communicates 
with the common dining-room and the platform 
of the Castle. At night this door is closed, and 
all communication with every other part of the 
fortress cut off till the next morning. The 
four captive ministers differ much in their per- 
sonal habits. M. de Chantelauze seems the 
most affected. It must, however, be stated, that 
he is the worse off; for he is quite alone during 
nine months of the year. During the other 
three, he enjoys the society of a generous bro- 
ther, who sacrifices his interest, and the happi- 
ness of domestic affection, to bring consolatior 
to his afflicted relative. In the long intervals 
between his brother’s visits, M. de Chantelauze 
leads a life of intellectual abstraction. He seems 
to have got rid of al! earthly thoughts, and to 
be plunged in so profound a meditation as to 
forget even the necessity of clothing himself. 
M. de Guernon, of a firmer temperament, and 
whom the recollections of former studies have 
better qualified for the rigour ofa life of solitude. 
and captivity, in which the man of science car 
always find occupation, divides his time between 
natural philosophy and mathematics. He spends 
near his air-pump all the hours which he does 
not employ in the solution of algebraical ques- 
tions; but he is most frequently to be found 
standing before a large black board with strange 
lines and figures chalked upon it—his clothes 
in disorder, and his face half covered with a 
thick beard, which the razor has not touched 
since his captivity ;—where, from his costume 
and occupation, he might be taken for Galileo 
seeking the solution of his problem. 

‘* Prince Polignac is changed in nothing. He 
is here as at Paris, the man of elegant man- 
ners and fashionable life. He is, calm, resigned, 
nay, almost indifferent, either from philosophy 
or from piety, or perhaps from both; appearing to 
suffer just the same degree of ennui as he would 
in a stage box at the opera; well-bred, affable, 
amiable, and, above all, of courtly bearing. But 
he, at least, can see his wife and children, for 
whom he is not dead, as he is to society. He 
has formed a new nation out of his family, and 
out of his prison, a palace. His occupations 
are confined to drawing and music. 

‘*Prince Polignac is always dressed with ex- 
treme elegance; and when he takes his walk 
upon the platform, which is from sixty to eighty 
feet long, and scarcely more than five wide, he 
might be taken for a London exquisite visiting 
a prison. He goes out every morning at seven, 
rain or sunshine; and either, for his health or 
to mortify the attendant janitors who accompany 
him, he runs along the platform so fast, that 
not one of them can follow him ;—an innocent 
pleasantry, if he mean it as such, which recalls 
that of Henry IV. at Mayenne. 

“M. de Guernon takes his walk at a later hour; 
M. de Chantelauze takes no walk; and Count 
Peyronnet never goes out. For twenty-two 
months the Count has not left his apartments. 
He has no objection, he says, to take a walk, 
but does not choose to be walked. He main- 
tains, that in his case the law passed last year 
has been violated. It assigns, he says, to cer- 
tain state prisoners a fortress for their prison ; 
but it imposes not upon the captive bearing the 
weight of his punishment, the continual presence 
of a troublesome witness, and it takes no more 
from his privilege of locomotion, than that spe- 
cified in his sentence. The Count asserts, that 
a jailer has no more right to accompany the 
prisoner in his walk, than to sit with him in his 
room, and occupy one side of his chimney cor- 
ner, or to sleep with him in the same bed. He 


| alleges, moreover, that it is absurd to tie him to 


particular hours, and say to him, ‘Go out, now, 
notwithstanding it rains and you are busy. At 
another hour, when the weather is fine and you 
have nothing to do, you shall not go out.’ 
“The prisoners breakfast in their own apart- 
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ments; but they dine together; with the excep- 
tion, however, of Count Peyronnet, who dines 
alone, and whose dinner is brought to him from 
the Rue Tournoyante. 

“Prince Polignac, whom a former captivity 
of eleven years, after the execution of asentence 
which condemned him to two years imprison- 
ment, had accustomed to the life of a prison, 
resumed its habits without any effort. From 
humility or inclination, he suffers his cook— 
the same who served him when Minister—to 
remain idle; and he lives as prisoners live in 
the Castle of Ham. Count Peyronnet’s table 
is neither more nor less sumptuous than that of 
his fellow captives; the only difference is its 
absolute solitude. 

* The dining-room of the captive ministers is 
transformed every Sunday into a chapel, where 
they hear mass, to which only the Commandant 
Delpire, and the boy who serves the priest at | 
the altar, are admitted. 

“The garrison in the Castle is composed of 
two picked companies, and a company of artil- 
lery, forming altogether about four hundred 
men. The drawbridges are raised at eight 
o'clock in the evening. In all respects, the 
Castle is upon the same footing as other fortresses. 

“Count Peyronnet seems to have imposed 
upon himself the obligation of not asking for 
anything. He had, last year, an attack of 
sciatic gout, which lasted four months and a 
half; and he could go from his arm-chair to 
his bed only by means of a line of chairs, which 
he had himself formed. He would not even 
claim medical assistance. I know from himself 
that the most acute affliction he had experienced 
during his captivity, was the knowledge of the | 
illness of his mother-in-law—she who during 
thirty years had shared his good and evil for- 
tune. She died in the town of Ham, without 
his receiving her Jast farewell; and he never 
mentions this circumstance without the most 
distressing emotion. 

“This first interview with Count Peyronnet 
passed in conversing about his writings, and in 
discussing the divisions of the work in which he 
is at present engaged. On my noticing one 
among his manuscripts, the writing and paper 
of which seemed to me of older date, he in- 
formed me that it was a treatise on capital 
punishments, which he had composed at Vin- 
cennes. 

“When I thought it time to take leave, I 
made a motion to rise, but the Count, with the | 
kindest expressions, urged me to remain. ‘ You | 
have still a quarter of an hour,’ he said; ‘it is 
little for you, but a great deal for me.’ The | 
clock at length struck five, and I offered him | 
my hand. ‘No! no! Monsieur Ladvocat,’ he 
cried, ‘we embrace in prison!’ I immediately 
embraced him, and determined to be with him 
on the morrow at the earliest hour it was pos- 
sible to get admittance.” 











The next day’s interview, with its interest- 
ing communications, we must defer for the 
present. 





Burnet's Lives, Characters, §c. Edited by 
John Jebb, D.D., Bishop of Limerick. 
London: Duncan. 

Ricu as is the episcopal bench in the remi- 

niscences of the dead and the fame of the 

living, there are few names of which it may be 
more justly proud, than those which appear 
on the title-page of this volume. It is not 
now necessary to speak the eulogy of Burnet, 

“the good old whig,” as he was affectionately 

denominated: the posterity to which he ap- 

pealed with such firm confidence, has pro- | 
nounced the verdict that he desired, and | 
acknowledged his sterling good sense, his 

laborious search for truth, his high and un- | 





swerving integrity. If we cannot speak so 
highly of his editor’s public labours, it is not 
because they have been deficient in value or 
importance ; Jebb’s Sacred Literature ranks 
with Louth’s Isaiah, as one of the most 
splendid contributions to the higher range 
of Biblical Criticism in our language, and 
his Practical Theology is a treatise of which 
it would be scarcely extravagant praise to 
say, that 
Truths from his pen prevail with double sway. 

We have heard that—“ tristia vite solatur 
scriptis,”—his late contributions to theo- 
logical literature have been written in the 
intervals of painful disease, and that the 
author’s desk stands by the couch of sick- 
ness; such a plea would be sufficient to dis- 
arm criticism, if it could resist the amia- 
bility, the affectionate gentleness, the true 
christian philanthropy that lives in every 
line of the excellent prelate’s publications. 





some very valuable notes. 


valuable for more than 


The notes are 
their learning and in- 


terest: they breathe an enlightened, liberal 


spirit, sufficiently rare 


at all times, and in 


none more than the present; for we regard 
the spurious liberality which forms so large 
a portion of fashionable cant, as an evidence 
of anything rather than the tolerance which 
results from enlightened mind. 





Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia, 

WE now present our readers with the list 
of the Royal and Mercantile Navy of Eng- 
land in 1558, promised in our last. There 


can be no doubt of its 


general accuracy, for 


Philip, it must be remembered, was the hus- 
band of the then Queen of England, and the 
statement is copied from the returns made to 


the Privy Council. 


We request our readers 


| to excuse inaccuracies in names; for, after 
considerable trouble, some are beyond even 


The present work is in part a reprint of | 
the editions of Burnet’s Lives published in | 
Ireland by the “ Association for Discounte- | 


nancing Vice,” under the superintendence 
of the late Mr. Alexander Knox; and the 
editor seems to have designed it as a memo- 
rial to the worth and fame of his departed 
friend. In Ireland there are unfortunately 
too many who rest contented with collegiate 
fame, or the applause of some favoured 
coterie, where their talents are known and 
their value appreciated. They spend their 
lives meditating on some great work on which 
they may rest their claims to immortality ; 
and they meditate until they have formed for 


| themselves an unattainable standard of ex- 


cellence: the attempts at execution conse- 
quently fall far short of the plan; every effort 
brings on a new fit of nervous timidity,—a 
sickly dread of sinking below the mark; the 


| The Salamander . .:00 200 


| The Greyhound ..160 120 


intervals between these become longer, and | 
they are at length altogether resigned ; reso- | 


lutions are made only to be broken ; the timid 
aspirant 

Resolves and re-resclves, then dies the same. 
We lament this unfortunately true history of 
many, from whom we long since hoped to have 
seen works, such as appeared when “ there 
were giants in the land.” We shared in the 
expectations fondly formed of the valuable 
results that might have arisen from the lite- 
rary leisure of such men as Edward Hincks, 
Romney, Robinson and John Martin; and 
though we have not yet resigned all hope, 
the past history of many similarly gifted and 
similarly circumstanced almost leads us to 
despair. 

Atqui vultus erat multa et preclara minantis 

Si vacuum tepido cepisset villula tecto. 
From a different cause, Mr. Knox was con- 
tented to remain in obscurity, and confine 
“to a party” the fame “that was meant for 
mankind.” He possessed abilities of no 
common order, and he had cultivated them 
with the utmost diligence. But he appears 
to have had a sickly dread of notoriety, and 


| when he “did good by stealth, he not only 


blushed, but grieved “ to find it fame.” We 
have read the brief account given of him by 
the amiable prelate whom he so fondly and so 
deservedly loved, with no ordinary interest ; 
it is detailed in the language of the heart, a 
language that is now rarely spoken and still 
more rarely written. 

To the present edition are appended some 
of Burnet’s Characters, his Life of Archbishop 
Leighton, his manly Address to Posterity, and 


| The Double Rose.. 40 30 
| The Pleur de Lis.. 40 30 
| The Liere .... 


| The George ......120 100 





a guess. 


ENGLISH NAVY IN 1558. 


Ships belonging to the 
Queen. 

Tons.Crew 
Mary Rose ......600 450 
The Lion ........500 330 
The Great Ship ..600 330 
Philip and Mary..450 300 
The Jesus ........600 330 






The Liar ........300 200 
The Antelope ....300 200 
The Swallow ....200 160 
The Willoughby ..160 200 
The Gallant Ann. .300 120 
The New Boat....160 120 


The Ball ........160 120 
The Tiger ........160 120 
The Sacrette......160 120 
The Jansar ......140 100 





The Favion ......100 80 
The Phoenix...... 70 60 
The Sacre ........ 70 «69 
‘the barge Bulleyne 60 60 
The Seven Stanzes 40 40 


«ee. 40 30 





The Red Galley .. 300 
The Black Galley. . 300 
The Brigandine .. 45 

4655 


Ships belonging to the 
port of London. 
Primrose ........300 200 
Joan Evangeliste ..180 140 


Tons.Crew 
George .....-.+..140 90 
Galianne de Lime 140 100 
Charité ..........120 90 
To Plymouth. 
Salamander ......250 160 
Joan Hilcomb ....120 90 
To Bristol. 
Ginnet Anglois....140 120 
Joban Hilcomb....120 90 
To Winchelsea. 


Brigullsale ......140 100 
To Ipsunche (Ipswich). 
Robert ..........140 100 


To Harniche. 
Anne ............140 100 
To Oxford [ Orford). 
Ove the Hyspe....120 90 
To Lestof | Lowestoft). 
Ghetter’s ship ....120 30 
To Yarmouth. 
Elizabeth ........140 100 
Joan Echars ..... .130 100 
To Wilston Blancheney 
and Clye§ 

Elizabeth. of Quin- 

BES .oceee eeeee- 140 100 
Barque Salomon ..160 120 
To Walls. 

Marie George ....120 90 
To Lima. 

Grey Hovende....160 120 
Robert ..........120 
Hookers. 

Halque de Rinwel 500 300 





Grace de Dieu ....180 140 
Anne Watson ....180 140 
Mary Martin......140 100 
Trinity Joan ......140 100 
James Bonaventure l40 100 
Juliane ..........140 100 
Royal Gabriel ....140 100 
The Spirit........140 100 
Mary Fortune ....140 100 
Ann of York ......140 100 
Mary Rose........140 100 
Ossee ..........+-140 100 
er ++++--100 60 
Barque Romunde 80 60 





1740 
Venetian ships.t 
Great Albert ....1000 500 
Leger Albert,.....300 450 
950 
Belonging to Sandwich. 
Maria Joan ....,.120 100 
To Southampton. 
Barque Trigonell ..140 100 
To Darmouth. 
Julianne..........140 100 
Maria Holland....140 100 


Hulque de Breme 400 250 
To Hastings. 
Les deux barques 80 80 
To Lingue. 
Marie Harsarde .. 50 40 
Dracon .......... 60 50 
Marie Houre .... 50 40 
Marcequin,....... 50 40 
To Quinton. 
George de Linne .. 50 40 
To Westlow [ West Love]. 
Barge White .... 50 40 
To Galant. 
Angel............. 60 50 
Barque Rendall .. 70 50 
To Pultroenne. 
Joan Little ...... 40 
To Eslon. 
Barque des Carpin- 
ee paves ae ae 
Victuallers { Coasting 
Vessels}. 
Sixty small ships 960 
4370 








t Ships bought or taken from the Venetians. 
§ By Blancheney and Clye, we conceive Blakeney, 


and Clay, in Norfolk, are meant. 


Walis, next men- 


tioned, may mean Wells, and Lima, Lynn—towns on 
the same coast; but we leave ‘he question to be deter- 


mined by our antiquarian 


friends. 
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Men composing the crews of the Queen’s ships 4655 
1740 


of the portof London .............. 

of the two Venetian ships ..... ceoee 950 

of the other sea ports of the kingdom 4370 
11715 


We think it would be a valuable service 


rendered to our historical literature, if some | 
scholar would translate the whole memoir of | 


the Canon Gonzalez. 





Twenty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade. 
[Second Notice.]} 
We recur to this plain, honest, and interest- 
ing book, the details of which are given with 
aclearness and a precision as though they 
were given in evidence. It is a rare thing 
—though not since the march of mind has 


been visible in the ranks of the army—to | 
find a soldier a good fighter and a good | 


writer at the same time. The eye, whose 
duty it is to look along a barrel, has little 
time to take observations on men and things 
—and the rifle is not exactly the instrument 
to fore-run the pen. In Quartermaster Sur- 
tees, however, we really find the devoted 
laborious soldier quieting down, after years 


of patient work, into the sensible historian | 


of his past eventful life and the dangers he 
had past. He does not, with the Eastern 


vividness and rapidity of Othello—“rwn | 


them through, even from his boyish days,” 
—but he does “around unvarnished tale 
deliver,” in a way to interest the reader and 
assure him of the truth of the story. 

The following is a spirited sketch of a 
charge; and the excited courage of the little 
French officer not subsiding under the sur- 
geon’s lint and styptic, is truth itself :— 

‘Captain Hancox’s squadron, (in which was 
Captain Booth, with his troop) was pitched 
upon for this affair. The remainder of the 
15th were drawn out to support them, if needed, 
but were not to take any part in the combat. 
Every one of course went out to see the fight. 

** Accordingly this squadron moved on to the 


front, and steadily advanced upon the enemy, | 
who seemed determined to stand the charge, | 


as they put everything ready to receive our gal- 
lant dragoons. When within a proper distance 
the word ‘trot’ was given, and soon after ‘ gal- 
lop,’ and then ‘charge,’ when our fellows dashed 
in among the French, upsetting them in all 
directions, and cutting many of them down to 
the ground. In a few minutes the business was 
settled, for our people returned, bringing in 
with them the captain commanding, (and who, 
I believe, had been personally engaged with 
Captain Hancox,) with about twenty-five men, 

risoners. The rest made their escape. The 

rench captain, and the greater part of the 
twenty-five men, were wounded, and some were 
left dead on the road. 

“IT shall not soon forget the little wounded 
captain. He, I believe, was either a native of 
Tarsac, or somewhere near, and had been de- 


termined to show his valour to the utmost; | 


hence his standing, when he ought to have re- 
tired; but all the way, as they were bringing 
him along into the village, and after he reached 
the house where he directed them to take him, 
he kept crying out, ‘ I’m as brave as a lion!— 
I’m as brave as the devil!’ and could scarcely 
be got to hold his peace while the surgeon was 
dressing him. Most piteous moaning was made 
by many of the inhabitants, to whom it seems 
he was well known.” 

A new missile :— 

“One of our men received a shot in the 
mouth, which struck out several of his teeth. 
One of these was propelled with such force by 
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the blow that it flew at least twenty yards, and, 
entering the left arm of one of the Portuguese 
on the road, inflicted a deep and severe wound. 
When the surgeon of the 43rd, who was the 
nearest to this man at the time, came to dress 
the wounded Portuguese, he, instead of a ball 
as every one expected, extracted a tooth, at 
which, no doubt, both he and all about him were 
quite astonished; and a report was immediately 
set afloat that the enemy were firing bones in- 
stead of balls. This most extraordinary circum- 
| stance was not cleared up till they were informed 
| of our man having had his teeth knocked out, 
| when, after comparing the relative situations of 


the two men, it became quite evident how this | 


most uncommon wound had been inflicted.” 


To those who are curious in the game of 
war—the following little movement is not 
uninteresting :-— 

“ During the skirmish in the village, a French 
hussar chased one of our officers several times 
round one of the trees growing by the side of 
| the road, and repeatedly cut at him with his 
sabre, and it is likely would have cut him down 
at last, had not the officer seen a rifle lying 
near, belonging toa man just killed; and luckily 
it was loaded when he picked it up. He waited 
for the Frenchman, and coolly shot him through 
the body, and instantly seized his horse as law- 
ful prize; had the rifle missed fire he was gone.” 


A good description of “ Badajos’s breaches,” 


“T cannot help adverting to some of the 
scenes which I witnessed in the ditch, while 
employed there as above noticed. One of the 
first strange sights that attracted our notice, 
was soon after our arrival. An officer with 
| yellow facings came out of the town with a frail 

fair one leaning on his arm, and carrying in her 
| other hand a cage with a bird in it; and she 
tripped it over the bodies of the dead and dying 
with all the ease and indifference of a person 
moving in a ball-room,—no more concern being 
evinced by either of them, than if nothing ex- 
traordinary had occurred. It was really lament- 
able to see such an utter absence of all right 
feeling. 

“* Soon after this the men began to come out 
| with their plunder. Some of them had dressed 
themselves in priests’ or friars’ garments— 
some appeared in female dresses, as nuns, &c. ; 
| and, in short, all the whimsical and fantastical 
| figures imaginable almost were to be seen com- 
ing reeling out of the town, for by this time 
they were nearly all drunk. I penetrated no 
farther into the town that day than to a house a 
little beyond the breach, where I had deposited 
the wounded; but I saw enough in this short 
trip to disgust me with the doings in Badajos 
at this time. I learnt that no house, church, or 
convent, was held sacred by the infuriated and 
now ungovernable soldiery, but that priests or 
nuns, and common people, all shared alike, and 
that any who showed the least resistance were 
instantly sacrificed to their fury. They had a 
method of firing through the lock of any door 
that happened to be shut against them, which 
almost invariably had the effect of forcing it 
open; and such scenes were witnessed in the 
streets as baffle description. 

“One man of our first battalion, I am told, 
had got a hogshead of brandy into the streets, 
| and, getting his messtin, and filling it from the 
cask, and seating himself astride like Bacchus, 
| swore that every person who came past should 
drink, be who he may. His commanding- officer 
happened to be one who came that way, and he 
was compelled to take the tin and drink, for, 
had he refused, it is not improbable the wretch 
would have shot him, for his rifle was loaded by 
| his side, and the soldiers had by this time be- 

come quite past all control. Another, who had 
been fortunate enough to obtain a considerable 
| quantity of doubloons, put them in his haversack, 





and was making his way out of the town, but 
was induced, before he left it, to drink more 
than he could carry. He laid him down some- 
where to take a nap, and awoke soon after with- 
out even his shoes, and not only were the 
doubloons gone, but all his own necessaries also. 

“In short, a thousand of the most tragi-co- 
mical spectacles that can possibly be imagined, 
might be witnessed in this devoted city. The 
officers did all they could to repress these out- 
rages, but the soldiers were now so completely 
dispersed that one quarter of them could not be 
found ; and indeed the only benefit almost that 
the officers could render was, by each placing 
himself in a house, which generally secured it 
from being broken open and plundered. The 
different camps of our army were for several 
days after more like rag-fairs than military en- 
campments, such quantities of wearing-apparel 
of all kinds were disposing of by one set of 
plunderers to the other. But they were not 
content with what they had brought out of Ba- 
dajos ; they had now got such relish for plunder, 
that they could not leave it off when driven out 
of the town. 

“A night or two after the surrender of the 
place, they stole no less than eight horses and 
mules belonging to my battalion, and took them 
to some of the other divisions, where they sold 
them as animals captured from the enemy. I 
lost on this occasion an excellent little mule, 
worth at least 20/., and for which I of course 
never obtained a farthing. We used every ex- 
ertion to discover both the perpetrators and the 
animals, but without success.” 


With the military proceedings at the at- 
tack on New Orleans, where the Rifle Bri- 
gade were ordered on their return from 
France, our Quartermaster does not appear 
to have been quite satisfied. The follow- 
ing biography of a gun is good :— 

“Tis not to be doubted that the first effect 
of any new thing in warfare is always the most 
certain of producing success, particularly against 
inexperienced troops; but let them see and 
know the whole of the effects that such a thing 
is calculated to produce, and the alarm wears 
off, and confidence and courage return with 
wonderful rapidity. So it was here; the first 
fire of our guns struck them dumb with amaze~ 
ment and terror—But mark the contrast! Both 

“the latter part of this day, and on the 8th, at 
the general attack, how little they seemed to 
care for all the artillery we could bring against 
them! Their gun, a 32-pounder, was a most 
bitter antagonist to our principal battery. This 
happened to be erected nearly in front of that 
part of the line where this gun was situated, 
and when it fired, its shot always struck the 
battery at the first bound, and then it ricocheted 
into the redoubt where I had taken up my post. 
General Keane, with a part of his brigade, was 
in this latter work, and some of them narrowly 
escaped the effects of the numerous balls thrown 
from this gun. We were told the captain of 
the schooner, after having been deprived of his 
vessel, had been appointed to the charge and 
management of this gun, with some of his crew 
to work it; and indeed it seemed very like the 
bitter and determined manner of our former 
opponent, for any of the other guns seemed like 
children’s play to the unceasing and destructive 
fire of this heavy piece of ordnance. I could 
distinctly see that they were sailors that worked 
it—one of whom, a large mulatto, with a red 
shirt, always spunging her out after firing. 

“In what I am going to relate, 1 know I 
shall incur the risk of being deemed a éraveller 
by some of my readers, but that shall not deter 
me from telling what I plainly and repeatedly 
saw with my own eyes, assisted by a glass. At 
the distance of three quarters of a mile, I could 
distinctly perceive the ball from this gun every 
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time it was fired, it appearing like a small black 
spot in the midst of the column of white smoke, 
and which gradually grew larger in appearance 
as it approached us. In many instances I was 
providentially the cause of saving some of the 
men who were in the redoubt with us, because, 
seeing which way the ball was coming, I told 
them when to lie down; and on one occasion 
was the shave so close, that it actually carried 
away one of the men’s packs as he lay on the 
ground. Another shot struck about three feet 
above our heads, and carried away part of a 
piece of timber which supported a shed just be- 
hind us.” 

The following gives an account of the plea- 
sant position of the conquerors.in the only 
successful attack on that melancholy occasion. 

“ The poor fellows on the left, who had gained 
the only work which fell into our hands on this 
bank of the river, were still detained there, un- 
able either to advance or retreat; and not one 
durst show his head above the parapet, or he 
was instantly shot dead. 

“Such was their confined and critical situation 
at this period, that an officer of the 7th, whose 
name I forget, being himself rather tall, and 
wearing at this time the high narrow-topped 
cap, could not squeeze in sufficiently close to 
cover himself completely by the parapet, the 
top of the high cap he wore sticking above the 
top of the work. This part of the cap, which 
was visible to the Americans within the line, 
had no less than four or five rifle-shots put 
through it while he lay there, but without touch- 
ing his head. All this information respecting 
these three companies I had from Lieutenant 
Steele of the 43d, one of the officers who was in 
the work. 

“They were obliged at last to adopt a very 
singular but politic expedient, which was, to 
make one of the American prisoners embrace a 
man of the 43d, and thus to stand up together 
to see what was going forward; for hitherto 
they were totally ignorant, from the causes above 
assigned. The enemy durst not fire in such a 
case, for fear of killing their own man. The 
news they now learned was most disheartening 
indeed, which was, that the whole of the British 
had retired, and that the Americans were com- 
ing out of their lines, and were moving in the 
direction of that work.” 

We have dipped about, as James Smith 
says, “like sailors dipping for salt pork”— 
and have avoided selection. The whole of 
the volume is orderly and well accoutred in 
soldierly language—and the reader who dis- 
burses 10s. 6d. for the volume, will not find 
that the bookseller has taken smart-money. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ The Dublin University Calendar for 1833.’ — 
We hail with pleasure the first fruits of the re- 
formation that has taken place in the Irish 
University, and sincerely trust that no calami- 
tous circumstances will impede the progress of 
its improvement. The Calendar, now published 
for the first time, is a work possessing greater 
interest than its name would seem to import; 
its distinguished editor (the Rev. J. H.Todd) has 
prefixed to it an historical introduction, on the 
early state and progress of education in Ireland, 
and rarely have we seen an essay in which anti- 
quarian research has been so happily united 
with sound judgment and enlightened discrimi- 
nation. The classification of the University 
lists is more perfect than in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Calendars, and the most scrupulous 
care has been exercised to attain accuracy. 
Appended to the work are the examination 
papers for the gold medals, for the premiums 
in Mathematics and Divinity, and for the last 
vacant fellowships. If we may consider these 
as any test of the quantity of knowledge re- 











quired for the attainment of literary honours in 
the Irish University, we are sure that Dublin 
may in this respect challenge competition wity 
any other University in Europe. We were par- 
ticularly pleased with Smith’s examination for 
the classical medals; his questions are not 
merely appeals to the memory—they require not 
simply information, but reflection on informa- 
tion; they demand the exercise of judgment, 
discrimination, and taste. 


* The Dublin University Review, No. I.’—This 
work has been started by a society of young 
men, anxious to establish some periodical in 
Dublin which might foster and encourage native 
literature. In this age of magazine decadency, 
we cannot venture to promise success, but we 
may say that we have rarely seen the first num- 
ber of a periodical that put forth better claims. 
Among its principal articles is Professor Ha- 
milton’s Introductory Lecture on Astronomy, 
in which elegant literature is happily united 
with profound science; a very learned and in- 
genious paper on the Greek Tragedians, and a 
most amusing sketch by the author of ‘ Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.’ The first 
appearance of the hero of this last paper se- 
cured for him our good opinion; and we shall 
play gentleman usher on this occasion, and pre- 
sent Neal Malone to our readers :— 

“« Though a tailor, and only four feet four in 
height, Neal Malone was descended from a 
fighting family, who had signalized themselves 
in as many battles as ever any single hero of 
antiquity fought. His father, his grandfather, 
and his great grandfather, were all fighting 
men, and his ancestors in general, up, probably, 
to Con of the Hundred Battles himself, No 
wonder, therefore, that Neal’s blood should cry 
out against the cowardite of his calling; no 
wonder that he should be an epitome of all that 
was valorous and heroic in a peaceable man, for 
we neglected to inform the reader that Neal, 
though ‘ bearing no base mind,’ never fought 
any man in his own person. That, however, 
deducted nothing from his courage. If he did 
not fight, it was simply because he found cow- 
ardice universal. No man would engage him; 
his spirit blazed in vain: his thirst for battle 
was dodfned to remain unquenched, except by 
whiskey, aud this only increased it. In short, 
he could find no foe. He has often been known 
to challenge the first cudgel players and pugilists 
of the parish; to provoke men of fourteen stone 
weight; and to bid mortal defiance to faction 
heroes of all grades—but in vain. * * * Neal 
saw all this with a lofty indignation; he de- 
plored the degeneracy of the times, and thought 
it hard that the descendant of such a fighting 
family should be doomed to pass through life 
peaceably, whilst so many excellent rows and 
riots took place around him. It was a calamity 
to see every man’s head broken but his own; a 
dismal thing.to observe his neighbours go about 
with their bones in bandages, yet his untouched ; 
and his friends beat black and blue, whilst his 
own cuticle remained undiscoloured. 

“ ¢ Blur-an’-agers!’ exclaimed Neal one day, 
when half-tipsy in the fair, ‘am I never to geta 
bit of fightin’! Is there no cowardly spalpeen 
to stand afore Neal Malone? Be this and be 
that, I'm blue-moulded for want of a batin’! I'm 
disgracin’ my relations by the life I’m ladin’! 
Will none o’ yees fight me aither for love, 
money, or whiskey? frind or inimy, and bad 
luck to yees? I don’t care a traneen which, 
only out o’ pure frindship let us have a morsel 
o’ the rale kick-up, ’tany rate. Frind or inimy, 
I say agin, if you regard me; sure that makes 
no differ, only let us have the fight.’ ” 

If the readers of the Atheneum desire further 
acquaintance with this humorous fellow, or to 
know how the valorous conceit was taken out of 
him, they must turn to the original work, where 
they will find other entertaining matters. 











* Dublin University Magazine, No. I.’—We 
had just expressed our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the University Review, but with that edi- 
torial shake of the head which became our expe- 
rience of the state of periodical literature, and 
the long list of Dublin failures, when, lo! we 
found “ two Richmonds in the field.” This, we 
presume, is acting on the old joke, mistaking it 
for a simple truth, that where one lawyer must 
starve, there is a livelihood for éwo. The maga- 
zine is strongly political, but neither personal 
nor acrimonious, and it contains many papers 
purely literary. There is a capital one by Mr. 
Lover, called ‘ Barny O’Reirdon the Navigator.’ 
We must give our readers an outline of this 
veritable history. 


Barny, it appears, was a fisherman of Kin- 
sale, whose opinions on certain points, and 
within certain geographical limits, that is, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, was always held 
to be law. Barny, as became his authority, 
was a bold talker, but having unhappily fallen 
in “wid a man that had sailed to Fingal,” the 
conceit was so taken out of him by this great 
navigator that he grew melancholy until he 
had persuaded one of the “snuggest” men 
in the neighbourhood “ to make an export” and 
hazard a cargo of scalpeens (pickled mackerel) 
to the identical Fingal itself. Barny’s resolu- 
tion to venture on this distant navigation was 
suddenly made known—his cargo was hurried 
on board—all things were ready for departure— 
when, at the last moment, his heart seemed to 
misgive him. There were objections, it appear- 
ed, to sailing on Wednesday—Thursday was 
ominous— Friday notoriously unlucky ;—on Sa- 
turday, however, he was on board, his face beam- 
ing with good humour, his hand on the helm, 
and his little boat cleaving the blue sea. The 
truth now turned out to have been, that Barny 
had been a little perplexed how to reach this 
same Fingal, when a vessel bound there, as he 
heard, came into the harbour of Kinsale, and 
his indecision had arisen from not knowing ex- 
actly when she would proceed on her voyage ; 
for Barny knowing nothing of star or compass 
had resulved to steer to the destined port in the 
wake of the great vessel. Now, however, they were 
fairly at sea—had been sailing many days with a 
flowing sheet and a fresh breeze—and Barny 
and his crew were congratulating themselves on 
the warm weather, and that it was “ goin’ to be 
the finest sayson—God bless it—that ever kem 
out o’ the skies for many a long year,” and 
wondering at “ the mighty wid channel” in those 
parts, when it was found that the provisions 
began to fail, and he and his companions were 
obliged to have recourse to the cargo, and take 
a feed or two on the scalpeens. Barny at last 
began to get uneasy at the length of the voyage 
—and his little crew, though they had never 
presumed to question his proceedings, had some 
misgivings upon the subject. Barny, too much 
of a philosopher to boast of the originality of his 
undertaking, had rather led them to believe that 
he was sailing to Fingal after the established 
usage—it was only ‘‘ two people thraveling the 
same road”—but, urged at last by hunger, he 
resolved to put along-side the great ship, which 
a light wind enabled him to do, and with which 
he had hitherto avoided all communication, lest 
his intentions should be discovered. We shall 
now give the conclusion in Mr. Lover's own 
words :— 

“ ‘Why thin, blur an agers, Captain dear, do 
you expec’ to be there soon?’ 

«* Where?’ said the Captain. 

“« «Oh, you know yourself,’ said Barny. 

«¢ € It’s well for me I do,’ said the Captain. 

«««Thrue for you indeed, your honour,’ said 
Barny, in his most insinuating tone, ‘ but whin 
will you be at the ind o’ your voyage, Captain 
jewel?’ 
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« «J dare say in about three months,’ said the 

tain. 

ey Ob, Holy Mother!’ ejaculated Barny, 
‘three months—arrah its jokin’ you are, Cap- 
tain dear, and only want to freken me.’ 

“How should I frighten you?’ asked the 
Captain. . 

“Why, thin, your honour, to tell God’s 
thruth, I heerd you wor goin’ there, an’ as I 
wanted to go there too, I thought I couldn’t do 
better nor to folly a knowledgable gintleman 
like yourself, and save myself the throuble iv 
findin’ it out.’ 

“ ¢ And where do you think I am going?’ said 
the Captain. 

“Why, thin,’ said Barny, ‘ Isn't it to Fin- 

” 

“ No,’ said the Captain, ‘’tis to Bengal.’ 

“Oh! Gog’s blakey!’ said Barny, ‘ What’ll 
I do now at all at all?’” 

‘ The Dublin Penny Journal.’—Surely the me- 
tropolis of the sister island is more than usually 
active at this moment, and has opened the new 

ear, with extraordinary exertion and spirit. 
his humble work is a very creditable one, and 
contains a great deal of interesting information. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


OCEANIDES. No. II. 
MY SEA-HERMITAGE. 
Inscribed to Capt. C. Biden, E.I.C.S. Commander 
of the Ship Victory. 
BY MRS. FLETCHER. 
(Late Miss Jewsbury.) 
Swinging in my cot at ease, 
Yet a wanderer o’er the seas, 
Seas that never lead may sound,— 
Seas that have for man no ground ;— 
Depths whose wonders call for faith, 
Never known till known in death, 
Till, unto the drowner’s eye 
Knowledge blends with agony; 
And too soon, too sadly, he 
Fathometh the mystery, 
One, one with Eternity! 
O thou element, whose band 
Is alone thy Maker’s hand, 
By thy fullness never spent, 
But for Him, omnipotent ! 
By thy length and breadth of span, 
By thy tides since Time began, 
By thy heaving, and, oh! more, 
By thy dread and solemn roar ; 
By thy depths that nought may stir, 
Mighty, mighty sepulchre !— 
By the ravage thou hast wrought, 
By the sorrow thou hast brought 
Unto human life and thought ;— 
Ay, by all thy power and pride, 
When thou wast, and nought beside, 
Save the heaven thou couldst not drown, 
And the arm that kept thee down ;— 
Thee, I name, with spirit bent, 
But for God, omnipotent ! 
Yet a wanderer o’er thy waves, 
(Call them liquid land of graves) 
Frail as feather in the breeze, 
I am in my cot at ease !— 
All thy dreaded storms forgot, 
All thy strength as it were not, 
Heaving with thee, as a child 
With its mother’s pulses mild, 
Looking on thy billows’ sway 
As that child on lambs at play; 
Not a shore from east to west, 
Not a fear within my breast, 
And my cabin full of all 
That may lessen sense of thrall ; 
Books, read last amid green hills 
With their poetry of rills ;— 
Miniatures of friends afar, 
Each a fond memorial star ;— 





Birds that singing in their cage 
Make my ocean-hermitage 

Have a sound and look of hours, 
That once trod on moss and flowers: 
Tranquil I, and happy they, 
Though the salt and booming spray 
Is around us—night and day. 

Yes, but better things than these 
Make me have a heart at ease ; 
Better even than the knowing 
That our ship is swiftly going, 
With her frame and tackling good, 
To the haven where we would :— 
Better even than the knowing, 
That her ruler’s heart is glowing 
With each brave and kindly thought 
Tempered as a sailor's ought. 

Yes ’tis something more than these 
Maketh home upon the seas ;— 
Name it, ye who know the worth 
Of the nearest friend on earth; 
Name it; ye who know the love 
Of the nearer friend above! 


Off Teneriffe, Oct. 9, 1832. 





A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A GOURMAND. 
BY H. D. INGLIS, 


Ir was a thing I had long set my heart 
upon, for his dinners were celebrated all 
overtown. I had heard, indeed, that he paid 
his cook a cool hundred per annum. I took 
up the note, and read again for the twentieth 
time :— 

“ Dear Sir—A few friends are to dine with 
me on Friday next off a simple haunch; and 
perhaps a trifle of turtle; if not better en- 
gaged, I shall be glad to see you at six o'clock. 

“ Your’s, 
“ Ratpn GoopraBie. 

“ P.S. An answer will oblige.” 


“ Here, Tom,” said I, “ carry this directly 
to Mr. Goodtable, Russell Square, I don’t 
know the number, but you will easily find 
out the house; let me know the number 
when you return.” I knew well enough,the 
number of Mr. Goodtable’s house ; but, to be 
quite sure that my note of acceptance was 
duly delivered, there was no better way than 
I hit upon. It was yet only Monday ; three 
tedious days intervened, but I had ample 
food for contemplation in the prospect of 
Friday. My acquaintance with Mr. Good- 
table was but slight; but I had long known 
him by reputation as one of the most cele- 
brated of Amphytrions; and, looking upon 
this as the first of a series of invitations, I 
saw in imagination a long perspective of 
haunches. My evening passed away delight- 
fully ; my servant had left a chink of the 
window open, to purify the room from a smell 
of sulphur, and pleasantly occupied with a 
brochure entitled, ‘ Hints to diners out,’ I 
was first made sensible of my imprudence in 
sitting with my back to it, by a sharp twinge 
of ear-ache. However, I thought no more of 
it; ate a little lobster, and went to bed. 
Next morning I awoke with a violent cold. 
I was hot, husky, and uncomfortable! “ "Tis 
but Tuesday,” said I, “and besides a basin 
of hot tea will put all to rights. After my 
potation, the cold took a more determinate 
form—* "Tis but a cold in the head,” said I, 
‘ and will, no doubt, be well to-morrow.” The 
day passed away sulkily enough; I could 
not resist a cut of turbot, a bachelor’s leg of 
Welsh mutton, and a snipe or two at dinner; 





egad I'll starve it at supper ;” and I kept my 
word ; for I drank gruel in bed. “ Nauseous 
stuff,” said 1, as I swallowed it ; but the pro- 
spect of Friday forced it down. 

Wednesday morning, after a restless night, 
I awoke worse ; I was half deaf, and blind of 
one eye, and a constant stream of pure water 
descended from eyes and nostrils. ‘ This is 
very disagreeable,” said I, “but ’tis only a 
cold in the head, and will, no doubt, be well 
to-morrow—and to-morrow is but Thursday.” 
This day I contented myself with soup and 
a fricassee of chicken, and trespassed only the 
length of two glasses of sherry. The starving 
system produced no effect; I supped upon 
oysters and Burton ale, and crept to bed. 

Thursday came, and no improvement with 
it. “This is more than a joke,” said I, “ to- 
morrow is Friday; no doubt I can equally 
enjoy the haunch; but a man, with a cold 
like this, looks so decidedly queer, and feels 
so uncomfortable, and is such poor company 
besides, that he runs a bad chance of a second 
invitation. I'll send for my friend Dr. Mend- 
em,” and so I did. 

“ Really, doctor,” said I, “I’m almost 
ashamed to tell you why I’ve sent for you. 
You see the condition I’m in; I’m engaged 
to dine to-morrow withGoodtable—you know 
Goodtable ?” 

“Know him! ay, that I do,” said the 
Doctor, “ you need go no farther, I see the 
whole affair; I must cure you, I suppose. 
I'll order you a draught ; I can’t undertake 
to cure the cold by a draught, but I can stop 
it during to-morrow, at all events.” 

This was all I desired; at bed-time I took 
the Doctor's draught, which smelled stron 
of opium. I slept sound—woke late—an 
the cold seemed to be gone. No pain— 
no dim eyesight—a little stupid or so, and 
thirsty; “but a basin of tea will remove 
these inconveniences; he is a wonderful 
fellow, Dr. Mendem.” This was the wished- 
for day, and the glories of the haunch began 
to rise more distinctly to my imagination. I 
resolved to be cautious , I drank tea, and ate 
bread and butter, whicheI thought tasted 
more than usually insipid. I sat down to 
write letters, but found myself scratching the 
figure of a haunch; I took up the Encyclo- 
pedia, and instinctively turned to the word 
Turtle. The day wore away slowly—one— 
two, came. I rang for the chicken broth I 
had ordered: “It is always insipid,” said I, 
“ but to-day ‘tis absolutely tasteless :” but my 
ill-humour at the cook evaporated before the 
vision of turtle, and three o'clock struck. I 
had long been aware that no man can do 
justice to himself, or to the dinner which he 
is invited to eat, if he neglects air and exer- 
cise. I therefore ordered my horse, and 
galloped three times round the Regent’s Park ; 
and, when I returned to Gower Street, it was 
time to dress. 

As six o'clock struck I left home: ‘twas 
but a step to Russell Square, and the walk 
would do me good. What pleasant anticipa- 
tions were mine! My appetite was in the 
most enviable condition, —decided— even 
keen—but not outrageous,—when a man 
for mere hunger, tosses down turtle, as if it 
were barley broth. I felt, as I lifted the 
knocker, and saw the bright glare of the 
kitchen fire illuminating the area below, that 
there are few moments of a man’s existence 
more enviable than that in which, with a 





and, towards evening, my cold increased. “I 
ought to have dined sparingly,” said I, “ but 


keen relish for the enjoyment of an exquisite 
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dinner, he reaches the door of the Amphy- 
trion. 

Some of the party had arrived,—and the 
rest soon followed; we were received in Mr. 
Goodtable’s library—a model of a room for 
comfort ; and the interval between our arri- 
val ‘and the announcement of dinner was 
just long enough to create a little gentle im- 
patience, which acts as a whetter to the 
appetite. The door swung open; and we pro- 
ceeded, with the usual civil bows of yielded 
precedency and mock humility, to the dining- 
room, where the anticipated pleasures of the 
palate prevented me from noticing the ab- 
sence of that rich savour, with which the 
steams of turtle might have been expected 
to impregnate the atmosphere. 

I have always been of opinion, that swal- 
lowing rich soup takes off the keen edge from 
the appetite; and that a certain keenness of 
appetite is indispensable to the perfect en- 
joyment of that relish which may no doubt 

e felt in some degree even with a partly 
sated appetite. Some persons, well conver- 
sant with these matters, are, I know, of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; thinking that the vulgar ap- 
petite of hunger prevents that leisurely atten- 
tion to flavour, which they say the pleasures 
of the palate demand. But siding, as | do, 
with the former opinion, I resolved to abstain 
from turtle, that all my powers might be con- 
centrated upon the haunch, which has always 
been my favourite staple of a dinner. 


The preliminaries were over—the haunch | 


was set down—and all the acquired percep- 
tions of the epicure, blended with the natural 
instincts, were fixed upon the now near en- 
joyment of it. Having eaten no turtle, Mr. 
Goodtable kindly helped me first. Now was 
the moment of my reward; I looked on my 
neighbours with a consciousness of the ad- 
vantage I possessed over those whose appe- 
tites were already impaired, and whose nice 
perceptions of the delicate shades of flavour, 
the turtle must in some degree have blunted. 
The delicious slices smoked on my plate; 
the wine sauce was added; I seized my 
knife and fork with as much composure as 
the excited state of my feelings would per- 
mit; and the next moment, a morsel, with 
all its auxiliaries, was in my mouth. What 
miracle is this? said I within myself, as the 
fat, melting away, left no impression upon 
my palate. Another and another morsel suc- 
ceeded—and with the same result. Ye 
Household Gods, who are in truth the true 
Gastronomic Deities, aid me in describing 
the anguish of that moment, when the horri- 
ble suspicion flashed across my mind, that 
Dr. Mendem’s draught, in staying my cold, 
had locked up the sense of taste. ‘The haunch, 
the anticipated haunch was before me—in 
contact with my palate: it might have been 
the vilest mutton—a French bowilli—a Spa- 
nish olla—it might have been anything ; 
and yet, every morsel which a brute appetite 
—hunger, Sir, vulgar hunger—forced down 
my throat, carried along with it, unexhaled, 
untasted by me, that exquisite savour, which 
all could appreciate but myself, and upon 
which I, of all those who ate of it, had no 
doubt cherished the fondest hopes. 
“Charming haunch,” said the happy 





mortal who sat by my side, turning to me 
with the contented air of a sated epicure, and 
requesting me to join him in a glass of Ma- 
deira. 

Unfeeling wretch! said I internally, as 


| echoing his “ Charming haunch” I bowed 
| over the glass of Madeira, which for me, 
might have been Cape, or rain water. 





THE AUTHOR OF TALES OF THE O’HARA 
IL 


Ir is with the deepest regret we hear, that 
this distinguished writer has been for some 
time suffering from severe illness, and that, at 
this moment, he and his wife and family are 
plunged in misery. The Times, in an admir- 
able article, full of warm-hearted and generous 
feeling, has called public attention to the sub- 
| ject, and we shall here transcribe a few sen- 
tences, which we trust will touch the best feelings 
of our readers, and awaken them to acts of con- 
siderate goodness towards one who has done so 
much for the honour of literature, of his country, 
and the moral improvement of society. 

“It grieves us to be compelled to state, that 
this amiably disposed and highly-gifted writer, 
who has achieved for his name a distinction so 
honourable and enduring, now lies in a situa- 
tion too likely to determine whether his influ- 
ence over the benevolent sensibilities of English- 
men extends beyonds the excitement of a cheap 
commiseration for ideal suffering, or whether, 
among the luxuries of affluent fortune and fas- 
tidious taste shall be numbered that of minister- 
ing to a man of worth and genius, broken down 
by disappointment, visited by Tue ALMIGutTy 
with severe and protracted sickness, commanded 
by his medical friend, on pain of death, to ab- 
stain from labour,—destitute, helpless, with a 
wife subdued by long pressure of calamity, and 
children crying for the unbought bread. More 
minute particulars we shall not go into, but we 
have heard enough to justify us in declaring 
that it is humanity towards our readers which 
alone restrains us. To literary men—to the 
patrons of literature—to the rich, and noble, 
and warm-hearted everywhere, we recommend 
this case with cordial good wishes, and not with- 
out some confidence. Messrs. Hoare, in Fleet 
Street, and Messrs. Hopkinson, in Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place, have kindly offered to 
receive subscriptions. The lady of Mr. Banim 
is in town, and will give acknowledgments for 
the sums contributed, which it is the sincere 
purpose of Mr. Banim, if, through a suspen- 
sion of toil and sorrow, his health should be 
re-established, to repay in full.” 








On the Total Defect of the Quality of Imagination, 
observable in the Works of Modern 
British Artists.* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ESSAYS SIGNED ‘ ELIA,’ 

HoGarru excepted, can we produce any one 
painter within the last fifty years, or since the 
humour of exhibiting began, that has treated a 
story imaginatively ?—by this we mean, upon 
whom his subject has so acted, that it has seemed 
to direct him, not to be arranged by him j—any 
upon whom its leading or collateral points have 
impressed themselves so tyrannically, that he 
dared not treat it otherwise, lest he should fal- 
sify a revelation ?—any that has imparted to his 
compositions, not merely so much truth as is 
enough to convey a story with clearness, but 
that individualizing property, which should keep 
the subject so treated distinct in feature from 
every other subject, however similar, and to 
common apprehensions almost identical; so as 
that we might say, this and this part could have 
found an appropriate place in no other picture 
in the world but this? Is there anything in 
modern art—we will not demand that it should 

* This Series of Papers was intended for a new 
periodical, which has been suddenly discontinued. The 
distinguish a writer having kindly offered them to the 
ATHENZUM, we think it advisable to perfect the Series 
by this reprint; and from the very limited sale of the 
work in which it originally appeared, itis not likely to 
have been read by one in a thousand of our subscribers, 











be equal—but in any way analogous to what 
Titian has effected, in that wonderful bringing 
together of two times in the ‘ Ariadne,’ in the 
National Gallery? Precipitous, with his reelin 

Satyr rout about him, re-peopling and re- illum. 
ing suddenly the waste places; drank with a new 
fury beyond the grape, Bacchus, born in fire 
fire-like flings himself at the Cretan. This is 
the time present. With this telling of the story 
an artist, and no ordinary one, might remain 
richly proud. Guido, in his harmonious version 
of it, saw no further. But from the depths of 
the imaginative spirit Titian has recalled past 
time, and laid it contributory with the present 
to one simultaneous effect. With the desert all 
ringing with the mad cymbals of his followers, 
made lucid with the presence and new offers of 
a god,—as if unconscious of Bacchus, or but 
idly casting her eyes as upon some unconcern- 
ing pageant—her soul undistracted from The- 
seus—Ariadne is still pacing the solitary shore, 
in as much heart-silence, and in almost the 
same local solitude, with which she awoke at 
day-break to catch the forlorn last glances of the 
sail that bore away the Athenian. 


Here are two points miraculously co-uniting: 
fierce society, with the feeling of solitude still 
absolute; noon-day revelations, with the acci- 
dents of the dull-grey dawn unquenched and 
lingering; the present Bacchus, with the past 
Ariadne: two stories, with double Time ; sepa- 
rate, and harmonizing. Had the artist made the 
woman one shade less indifferent to the God; 
still more, had she expressed a rapture at his 
advent, where would have been the story of the 
mighty desolation of the heart previous? merged 
in the insipid accident of a flattering offer met 
with a welcome acceptance. ‘The broken heart 
for Theseus was not lightly to be pieced up by a 
God. 

We have before us a fine rough print, from a 
picture by Raphael in the Vatican. It is the 
Presentation of the new-born Eve to Adam by the 
Almighty. A fairer mother of mankind we might 
imagine, and a goodlier sire perhaps of men 
since born. But these are matters subordinate 
to the conception of the situation, displayed in 
this extraordinary introduction. A_ tolerable 
modern artist would have been satisfied with 
tempering certain raptures of connubial antici- 
pation, with a suitable acknowledgment to the 
Giver of the blessing, in the countenance of the 
first bridegroom ; something like the divided 
attention of the child (Adam was here a child 
man) between the given toy, and the mother who 
had just blest it with the bauble. This is the 
obvious, the first-sight view, the superficial. An 
artist of a higher grade, considering the awful 
presence they were in, would have taken care to 
subtract something from the expression of the 
more human passion, and to heighten the more 
spiritual one. This would be as much as an ex- 
hibition-goer, from the opening of Somerset 
House to last year’s show, has been encouraged 
to look for. Itis obvious to hint at a lower ex- 
pression, yet in a picture, that for respects of 
drawing and colouring, might be deemed not 
wholly inadmissible within those art-fostering 
walls, in which the raptures should be as ninety- 
nine, the gratitude as one, or perhaps Zero! 
By neither the one passion nor the other has 
Raphael expounded the situation of Adam. 
Singly upon his brow sits the absorbing sense of 
wonder at the created miracle. The moment is 
seized by the intuitive artist, perhaps not self- 
conscious of his art, in which neither of the con- 
flicting emotions—a moment how abstracted— 
have had time to spring up, or to battle for in- 
decorous mastery. We have seen a landscape 
of a justly admired neoteric, in which he aimed 
at delineating a fiction, one of the most severely 
beautiful in antiquity—the gardens of the Hes- 
verides, ‘lo do Mr. —— justice, he had painted a 
laudable orchard, with fitting seclusion, and a ve- 
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ritable dragon (of which a Polypheme by Poussin |. 


js somehow a fac-simile for the situation ), looking 
over into the world shut out backwards, so that 
none but a “still-climbing Hercules” could hope 
to catch a peep at the admired Ternary of Re- 
cluses) No conventual porter could keep his 
keys better than this custos with the “ lidless 
eyes.” He not only sees that none do intrude 
into that privacy, but, as clear as daylight, that 
none but Hercules aut Diabolus by any manner 
of means can. So far all is well. We have abso- 
Jute solitude here or nowhere. Ab extra the 
damsels are snug enough. But here the artist’s 
courage seems to have failed him. He began to 
pity his pretty charge, and, to comfort the irk- 
someness, has peopled their solitude with a bevy 
of fair attendants, maids of honour, or ladies of 
the bed-chamber, according to the approved 
etiquette at a court of the nineteenth century ; 
giving tothe whole scene the air of a féte cham- 
pétre, if we will but excuse the absence of the 
gentlemen. This is well, and Watteauish. But 
what is become of the solitary mystery—the 
Daughters three, 
That sing around the golden tree? 

Now this is not the way in which Poussin would 
have treated this subject. 


(To be continued.) 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We are glad to learn that the Queen of 
Spain has instructed her minister here to 
subscribe, in her name, 20/. for the public 
monument to the memory of Sir Walter 
Seott, proposed to be erected in Edinburgh. 
This is something new in history, and can- 
not fail to have an influence on the dilatory 
admirers of the poet in this country. The 
people of New York are busied, we see, in 
doing honour to the same illustrious spirit : 
from India much is expected. 

Our friend Washington Irving, after a 
summer journey from the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire to the plains of Arkan- 
saw, has set up his household gods, and 
planted his banner in his own ‘ Sleepy Hol- 
low,’ a beautiful place and fruitful in other 
matters than pleasing legends. We had 
some hopes of his not having quitted us for 
ever and ay, as the newspapers intimated ; 
but this ‘locating’ seems serious. 

A Life of Sir Walter Scott is soon to be 
mang by Mr. Cochrane: the writer, Mr. 
M‘Crone, is said to have made himself 
familiar with the scenery of many of the 
poet's works, and collected anecdotes among 
the shepherds of Tweed and Yarrow. ‘This 
is like throwing a stone on the cairn of a de- 
parted-chief: it shows the feelings of him 
who makes the offering. Like other memoirs, 
it may be considered as the “sign and witter” 
of the coming of the full and true Life by 
Mr. Lockhart.—We hear too that a series of 
landscape views, accompanied with portraits, 
to illustrate the forthcoming edition of Sir 
Walter’s Poctical Works, is in preparation. 
They are to be executed by the same artists 
who have illustrated the novels, a work which 
has met with a very favourable reception. 
The engravings will not be confined to one 
or two persons, but will be entrusted to many 
and the most eminent engravers of the day. 

In consequence of the resolution recently 
passed by the Directors of the Philharmonic 
Society, to abolish the exclusive seats which 
were set apart for the aristocratic subscribers, 
and those who were ambitious of being so 
considered, it is said that several of the 





clique have declined renewing their sub- 
scriptions for the ensuing season. Where 
the terms of admission are one, the disposi- 
tion of the seats should also be one ; and we 
are well pleased with the resolution of the 
Director, and happy to hear that the seces- 
sion of such weak people has in no respect 
affected the interests of the Society ; for the 
applications for tickets this season have con- 
siderably increased. 

Captain Polhill’s agents, after securing 
Madame Malibran at Naples, are said to have 
engaged a company of Italian dancers to 
introduce their national style of ballets at 
Drury Lane. Another of his agents, last 
week, according to the same report, engaged 
Paul and his clever sister Montessu, from 
the French Opera. Upon hearing this, Mr. 
Seguin hastily left London for Paris. So 
much for rivalry. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 10.—John William Lubbock, Esq., Vice 
President and Treasurer, in the chair.—A paper 
was in part read, entitled ‘ Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity,’ (Third Series,) by 
Michael Faraday, Esq. D.C.L. &c. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 9.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair.— Mr. Justice Bosanquet 
was elected a Fellow of this Society.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read: 1. ‘ Obser- 
vations on the vegetable structure of coal; and 





on the probability that the gas evolved from | 


coal in the mine or when newly exposed on the 
surface, previously existed in a very condensed 


state in the cells of the coal ;’ by William Hut- | 


ton, Esq., F.G.S. 
the London Clay at Child’s Hill, near Hamp- 
stead,’ by N. T. Wetherell, Esq., F.G.S. 3. 
‘Extract of a letter from Sir W. Geil to W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq., on the recent discoveries at 
Pompei.’ 4. ‘A letter from Leonard Horner, 
Esq., to C. Lyell, Esq., For. Sec. G.S. on the 
late eruption at /Etna, and the stream of lava 
which threatened to destroy Bronte.’ 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue members of this Society, in pursuance 
of the notice given at the monthly meeting in 
December, held their first scientific evening 
meeting on the 8th instant. Joseph Sabine, 


2. ‘On Ophiura found in | 


Esq., Vice President, in the chair.—The rea- | 


sons for the change of this part of the arrange- 
ments of the Society were briefly stated by the 
Chairman, and a mode of proceeding which had 
been found to work advantageously in some 
other societies, he observed, would be adopted. 
Members would be requested to read their own 
papers, and discussions would be entertained on 
the subjects communicated. Preserved speci- 
mens of the M'hor and Antelope scripta were 
on the table. Mr. Binnett commenced the busi- 


ness of the evening by some observations on the | 


natural history and identity of the M’hor, as 
described under the terms Antelope dama, by 
Pallas and Buffon, and contrasted with the 
more recent descriptions and figures of Lich- 
tenstein and Roupel. 
notes from an internal examination of the same 
animal. Mr. Yarrell read a short paper on the 
organs of voice in two birds that had lately 
died in the Society’s managerie. Dr. Grant 
read a paper on the nervous system of Beroé 
ovatus (family, Medusaria) and the structure 
of its cilia. ‘This minute animal only six lines 


long and about four lines broad, bears consi- 
derable resemblance, both in form and struc- 
ture, to some of the polygastric infusoria lately 


Mr. Spooner read some | 


described and figured by Ehremberg. The last 
communication of the evening was from James 
Hunt, one of the keepers in the employ of the 
Society, who had made many accurate notes on 
the habits and changes of plumage of several 
birds in the Gardens at the Regent's Park. 
These meetings, it was understood, will be held 
on the second and fourth Tuesday in every 
month. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

¢ Royal Geographical Society .. Nine, P.M. 
2 Medical Society ....20...0. . Eight, p.m. 

Li nwan Society ........00. . Fight, P.M. 
TUESDAY. ¢ ilorticu tural Society ........ One P.M, 

lnsti:ution of Civil kngineers Fight, p.ot. 
¢ Royal society of Lit rature .. Three, P.m. 
RSesiety 6f ARs cccccsnscsees 4 p.7,P.M. 
oval Noietv ... 
Society ot Antiquari ght, P.M. 
Royal Asiatic Society ........ Two, Pom. 
Ut Westminster Medical Society, Eight, p.a. 


Mon Day. 





WEDNEs. 







Tuurspar{ $8: Oe 


SATURD. 





GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 

AN interesting Exhibition has been opened 
in Adelaide Street, West Strand, for the pur- 
pose of affording to the ingenious machinist, 
to the inventor, or the philosopher, the means 
of bringing the public acquainted with the 
produce of their skill and talent, and giving 
to that public, at one view, amusement and 
instruction, and a practical knowledge of what 
is going on in the ever busy world of im- 
provement, invention, and discovery. Among 
the more interesting features in the Exhibition, 
is the opportunity it offers of witnessing the 
newly-discovered method of generating steam, 
by Mr. Jacob Perkins, illustrated by several 
drawings, and demonstrated by atubular boiler.* 
This tubular boiler also provides the primum 
mobile to an engine which gives volition to a 
disc of soft iron, by which a beautiful combus- 
tion of steel is produced; the steel being sta- 
tionary, and the disc having a velocity given to 
it of upwards of 5000 rotations in aminute., It 
also feeds a steam-gun, which discharges seventy 
balls in a few seconds, and with such force that 
they are completely flattened by striking against 
an iron target, fixed at a distance of between 
thirty and forty yards. 

On a canal, with two circular extremities, 
which occupies the centre of the ground-floor 
nearly from end to end, the newly-invented 
oblique paddle, of Mr. Perkins, is seen in ope- 
ration; and on the model stand are models of 
different modes of propulsion proposed by Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. Brickwood, and others, the effects 
of which we should much like to see contrasted 
with that of Mr. Perkins, and with the common 
wheel. 

Whilst we are writing this notice, a series of 
experiments are making, by several intelligent 
engineers, on the canal before mentioned, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the comparative 
amount of disturbance in the water, occasioned 
by boats of various construction, moving at dif- 
ferent velocities. 

A permanent magnet by Saxton, from which 
an electro-magnetic spark is elicited; a tem- 
porary magnet by Marsh, which, when charged 
by a small voltaic battery, is capable of sus- 
taining a weight of above six hundred pounds; 
—models of improved anchors, and other nau- 
tical instruments, by Mr. Perring, Lieut. 
William Rodger, R.N., Mr. Holdsworth, Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. W. Batten, R.N., and others ;— 
a model to explain Mr. Ralph Watson’s plan 
for preventing the foundering of vessels ;—a 
machine for the compression of water with a 
force equal to a pressure of 30,000 pounds to the 
square inch ;—and various miscellaneous arti- 
cles, which it is not possible for us even to men- 
tion, complete the catalogue of the Gallery of 
Practical Science, which is in our opinion ex- 
tremely well worth visiting. 


* See Royal | Society—Atheneum, No, 236, 
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FINE ARTS 
Portrait of Col. Jones. Painted by S. M. Smith; 
Lithographed by M. Gauci. 

Turis is a likeness, and a very clever one, of the 
celebrated radical, Colonel Jones, whose letters 
on ‘ Pensions, Posts, and Places,’ caused such 
flutterings in the bosoms of sinecurists. He is 
represented holding the ‘ Pension List’ in his 
hand, and seems about to make one of those 
revelations which some time ago thundered and 
lightened in the columns of the Times. He is 
one of the earlier spirits of Reform, but his 
labours in the cause have met with an indifferent 
return. Assuredly he ought to have had a seat 
in the new parliament. 


The Principal Joints of the Human Body, and a 
Plan of the Dislocations to which they are sub- 
ject. 

A lithographic engraving, in which is shown 

the articulations of the bones in their natural 

cavities and thirty-one different dislocations, to 
which they are subject. 


What is Copyright ?—In our notice last week 
of the ‘Cabinet Gallery,’ we referred inciden- 
tally to a dispute which has lately arisen between 
Mr. Major and Messrs. Moon, Boys & Co. re- 
specting ¢he right to engrave from Wilkie’s pic- 
ture of the ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ some time since pre- 
sented by Sir George Beaumont to the National 
Gallery. The Alfred, in a very able article, has 
replied at some length. The writer professes to 
differ from us entirely, and expresses surprise 
that we should have hazarded an opinion “ so 
much at variance with common sense and com- 
mon fairness.” Now, with all respect for our 
contemporary, we submit, that until the subject 
in dispute is agreed upon, it cannot fairly be 
assumed that we differ at all. His report of 
the question is briefly that :—“ The National 
Gallery has no right whatever to allow Mr. 


Major to engrave ‘the Blind Fiddler,’ for the | 


best of all possible reasons, namely, that it pos- 
sesses no such right. The bequest of that ad- 
mirable work of art, conferred nothing beyond 
the simple possession of the picture to the in- 
stitution; the exclusive right to engrave it 
having been granted to the artist by the proprietor 
many years previous to its transfer.” Here 
then we join issue with the writer; let him 
prove that “the exclusive right to engrave’’ the 
picture was granted by Sir George Beaumont to 
any one, and we admit the consequences he has 
deduced to their fullest extent. We are great 
sticklers for the law of copyright; we would 
have its privileges extended, rather than 
abridged; but we cannot agree that if liberty to 
engrave from a picture be granted by the pro- 
prietor, the proprietor has thereby divested 
himself of his property in the picture, although 
we do, that “exclusive right” being granted, it 
is, to that extent, a legal transfer of property, 
and as binding on sale or transfer of the picture, 
as a lease is binding on sale or transfer of a 
freehold. 





MUSIC 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 

Tuts newly incorporated Society of English 
Vocalists, gave their first Concert on Monday 
last, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

We are of opinion, that when managers are 
chief actors in their own establishment, which 
we suspect to be the case in this instance, the 
professed object, the benefit of art, is likely to 
be mistaken for private advantage—this has 
been the great bane of the Philharmonic Society. 
These reflections rushed on our mind in reading 
the programme of this first Concert, in which, 
singers, little qualified by endowment or ac- 
quirement to prove very “serviceable to the 
— had their names thrust prominently for- 
ward. 









In the selection, there was less of novelty 
than we expected; for, of the twenty vocal 
pieces, including one or two worn thread-bare, 
eighteen we had heard before ; also, Beethoven’s 
quintetto for piano-forte, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
and horn. Mrs. Bishop, whose intonation we 
are happy to say is improved, sang ‘ Alma Virgo,’ 
from Hummel’s ‘ Offertorium,’ with good taste 
and success; and the young Clara Novello made 
a very successful debut. She has a fine into- 
nation, great compass of voice, and a very pure 
style. ‘The choral and concerted music was 
correctly sung, yet with the more efficient esta- 
blishment of the Antient Concerts, it would have 
been much more effective. We wish that the 
amount of subscription to the latter concerts 
were lower, that the splendid Masses of Haydn 
and other modern masters were admissible, and 
that they would supersede the Vocal Concert 
altogether. 








THEATRICALS 





COVENT GARDEN 
May be congratulated on the production of a 
clever and entertaining piece, which is likely to 
prove attractive. A theatre which does this at 
any time is lucky, but it is doubly lucky when 
it produces the right piece at the right time. 
‘Nell Gwynne; or, the Prologue,’ an original 
comic drama, in two acts, by Mr. Jerrold, is what 
we allude to. It was played for the first time 
on Wednesday. It was eminently successful, 
and, to our thinking, it deserved to be so. The 
plot is slight, but pleasant—the incidents are 
good, and the language, generally speaking, is 
neat and pointed, sometimes forcible and poe- 
tical. It has convinced us that Mr. Jerrold’s 
forte is comedy,—and to comedy, therefore, we 
hope to see his future efforts directed. It 
matters not that the incidents introduced are 
not exactly those which have been handed down 
to us; they are in good keeping with the general 
tenour of Nell’s life, character, and behaviour. 
The part which the profligate King takes in 
them, is just that which he doubtless would 
have taken, judiciously purified from the gross- 
ness which he would have thrown around it; 
and the other historical characters introduced 
are agreeably tinged, if not deeply imbued, with 
the spirit of the times in which they lived. 
Such being the case, we are in no mood to pick 
holes or cavil about trifles. Nell Gwynne is in- 
troduced to us before she was introduced to the 
stage. Counsellor Crowsfoot, an old twaddler, is 
in love with her, and follows her wherever she 
goes, hoping by liberal offers of money to induce 
her to overlook his deficiencies of person. She 
soon encounters Charles and his companion Sir 
Charles Barkeley—Charles of course becomes 
enamoured of her, and he and his companion 
then join in the pursuit of Columbine Nell, 
using the Counsellor whenever he presents him- 
self as a sort of Pantaloon. Upon one occasion 
the King and his man run up a tavern-bill, 
which they have no money to pay. As the 
tavern-keeper does not know who they are, he 
declines to trust them, and keeps the King’s 
person in pawn—(if he had known, perhaps he 
would have been equally right in his caution)— 
Pantaloon, however, arrives in time to be made 
the scape-goat, and Ne/l extracts the money 
from him to relieve the King from check by the 
pawn. After this we have a capital scene of 
the Exterior of Drury Lane Theatre, very dif- 
ferent in appearance from the one we see now, 
and very different from it in another respect, 
for a crowd of people are seen paying and going 
in. Nell arrives in her capacity of orange-wo- 
man, and we are here introduced also to Orange 
Moll, an opposition lady in the fruit line, most 
admirably represented by Mr. Keeley. There 
are other good scenes which we have not space 
to detail, but recommend our readers to go and 





judge for themselves. The piece ends where it 
has been generally understood that the ac- 
quaintance of the King and Nelly began—at 
the theatre. The King and Queen arrive in 
state, accompanied by their suite, and the last 
scene is the Interior of Drury Lane Theatre, 
where we see royalty enter with the usual 
honours, and seat itself in the stage-box, while 
Neil makes her first appearance on the stage, 
and speaks a part of Dryden’s prologue to 
‘The Conquest of Grenada.’ Upon this occa- 
sion she wears the large grotesque hat, about 
which much has been said, but the origin of 
which remains and must remain unexplained. 
Miss Taylor played with much spirit and con- 
siderable effect; we must, however, repeat our 
wish that she would straighten herself, and 
leave off playing her own double. She was out 
as to tune in her songs; but this was evidently 
caused by alarm, and will vanish before increas- 
ed confidence. 


We cannot at all fancy Mr. Jones in Charles 
the Second, but he is too pleasant an actor to be 


| altogether unwelcome in anything. Notwith- 





standing the strong similarity of character in 
many points between Charles ihe Second and 
Jeremy Diddler, the same voice does not do for 
both, and Mr. Jones is not permitted by nature 
to give it the requisite variation. Mr. Forrester, 
in Sir Charles Barkeley, had little to do, but did 
that little well. We had not seen Mr. Blanchard 
before Wednesday evening since his return from 
America. It was a great treat again to witness 
the efforts of this chaste, this excellent, and this 
under-estimated actor. His performance. of 
Counsellor Crowsfoot left nothing to be. wished. 
We give him especial praise for the good sense, 
good taste, and propriety he evinced, in keeping 
within due bounds those parts of his character 
which were open, not from language, but from 
situation, toan exhibition of that sort of coarse- 
ness, which may get a laugh from the vulgar- 
minded, but can only disgust all others. There 
be actors, and those good ones, who would not 
have let slip so golden an opportunity. Mr. 
Blanchard deserves honourable mention for 
scorning to avail himself of it—he got as much 
laughter and applause without it, as the most 
covetous could have hoped to get with it. The 
scenery was excellent, and in that good taste 
and good keeping which leave Covent Garden 
(all honour to many glorious productions of art 
at Drury Lane,) without a rival near its scenic 
throne. At Drury Lane, we have pictures—at 
Covent Garden, scenes. The procession to the 
theatre was unworthy of the rest, and altogether 
too poor for the reckless extravagance of 
Charles’s Court. It would, perhaps, have been 
in better taste to omit the Queen altogether ; but 
these are minor points. Covent Garden, as we 
said before, has produced the right piece at the 
right time, and we augur well, in consequence, 
for its treasury. As this piece is styled in the 
bills an “ original” drama, we suppose the author 
considered it properly modest to make Miss 
Taylor omit the last part of Dryden's prologue— 
we shall, however, print it, for the amusement of 
such of our readers as may not have read, or may 
not recollect it. We have often expatiated on the 
difficulty of defining what is original, and what 
is not, in dramatic writing. If a French or 
Spanish play so accommodates itself to our stage, 
that any person, without experience or know- 
ledge of theatrical matters, can with or without 
a dictionary render it into English, and produce 
it in an acting state, there can be no doubt that 
that is a translation, and not entitled to the 
credit of anything more ;—but where no one in- 
gredient is taken from a foreign piece, but a 
hint for a plot, we cannot but think, that if a 
good play be produced, the author is precisely 
in the same situation, as to external obligation, 
as if he founded his work upon an anecdote that 
he had heard, a novel that he had read, or an 
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incident from history—and some such founda- 
tion there is, if it could be traced, in our belief, 
for every play that ever was written, from Shak- 
speare inclusive. Our creed is, that in times 

one by, every variety of circumstance has 
Eajpoued which can happen — consequently, 
that originality of plot, except by comparison, is 
achimera. At all events, the common outcry 
about the want of originality in dramatic writers 
is not original. Let us hear what Dryden said 
about it in his day :— 

And may those drudges of the stage, whose fate 

Is damned dull farce more dully to translate, 

Fall under that excise the State thinks fit 

Yo set on all French wares, whose worst is wit. 

French farce, worn out at home, is sent abroad ; 

And, patch’d up here, is made our English mode. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A very pleasant and clever piece by Mr. 
Fitzball, has been produced at this repository 
of fun on Monday night last. It is taken from 
the immortal novel of ‘ Don Quixotte,’ and is, 
so far as it pretends to be, a faithful adaptation. 
Much of the fine satire and the splendid moral 
of Cervantes, must of course be impaired, if not 
lost, by the mere imaginings of the poet being 
transformed into solid flesh and blood dram. 
pers.; yet enough remains to make the piece 
highly instructive, as well as broadly amusing. 
The chief ‘incidents in it, comprise the first 
starting of the Rueful Knight upon his errant 
adventures—his renowned combat with the wind- 
mills;and his déroute of the sheep—his gaining 
Mambrino's helmet—his releasing the galley 
slaves—and last, not least, his rencontre with 
Cardenio, which ultimately leads to the partial 
recovery of his senses. The famous incident of 
Sancho’s Governorship was also too fair a mark 
to be missed, and the supper scene, acted by Mr. 
Reeve and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, was indeed a rich 
treat to the whole audience—for such part of it 
as could not, for obvious reasons, enter into its 
wit, were fully indemnified by its mere fun. 
Mr. O. Smith, we may say, acted the hero to 
the life, and almost to the death of a portion of 
those who witnessed the performance; for, so in- 
expressibly rich was the quiet and abstracted 
drollery of some part of it, (we should instance 
particularly the scene of the ball,) that he fairly 
divided, with his mirth-inspiring squire, the 
comic laurels of the evening. The rest of the 
characters were ably sustained, and the piece 
itself bids fair to have a long run,—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished at all times, but 
particularly desirable in such cold weather. If 
we were disposed to be hypercritical, we should 
say, that in the supper scene, to which we have 
before alluded, the new governor was not made 
sufficiently sensible of the distressing fact, which 
reconciles him, however, to his return into 
private life. More might, we think, have been 
made of this;—but hold—with the recollection 
still fresh, of what we so lately incurred by 
presuming to find any fault, we must for some 
time be chary of what we venture to do in this 
line. Revenons done & nos moutons, and let us 
say, that Mr. Fitzbail’s attempt, although de- 
cidedly in itself Quixotic, has been as decidedly 
successful ; and if thus much do not satisfy the 
manager, why, we will go farther, and say 
(though he may also, if he will, take from us 
_ free admission,) that the piece deserved to 

e 80. 








MISCELLANEA 
Mount Vesuvius.— According to letters just re- 
ceived from Naples, fresh eruptions broke out 


on the 21st ult., and torrents of lava were pour- 
ing down with fearful force. 


The New Fulminating Silver.—The Royal 
Dublin Society lately published a paper by Pro- 
fessor Davy, ‘‘‘On a new Acid (the Fulminic) 
and its combinations.” Whilst examining these 





substances, he discovered a new fulminating 
silver, having the common properties of How- 
ard’s compound, but distinguished from it, by 
spontaneously exploding in Chlorine gas. A 
single grain of this fulminate is sufficient to 
produce about 100 separate explosions in this 
gas, and about 1000 explosions may be produced 
in about a half-ounce phial of the gas. The ful- 
minate is instantly exploded when dropped into 
mixtures of gases containing 1-100 of chlorine 
gas. Hence it is a delicate test of the presence 
of this gas, and will probably admit of applica- 
tion as a substitute for the fulminating com- 
pounds at present used in the percussion locks 
of guns.’’— Dub. Univ. Mag. 

Patronage.—Not long after Benjamin Frank- 
lin had commenced editor of a newspaper, he 
noticed with considerable freedom the public 
conduct of one or two influential persons in 
Philadelphia. This circumstance was regarded 
by some of his patrons with disapprobation, 
and induced one of them to convey to Franklin 
the opinion of his friends with regard to it. 
The Doctor listened with patience to the re- 
proof, and begged the favour of his friend’s 
company at supper, on an evening which he 
named; at the same time requesting that the 
other gentlemen who were dissatisfied with him 
should attend. The Doctor received his guests 
cordially, his editorial conduct was canvassed, 
and some advice given. Supper was at last 
announced, and the guests invited to an adjoin- 
ing room. The table was only supplied with 
two puddings, and a stone pitcher filled with 
water. All were helped; none could eat but the 
Doctor. He partook freely of the pudding, and 
urged his friends to do the same ; but it was out 
of the question—they tasted and tried in vain. 
When their host saw the difficulty was uncon- 
querable, he rose and addressed them, “ My 
friends, any one who can subsist upon saw-dust 
pudding and water, ‘as I can, needs no man’s 
patronage.” — Watson's Annals of Philadelphia. 
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Days of | Thermom. Barometer. : y 
W.&Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. | Winds, | Weather. 








Th. 3) 47 34 | 30.45 N.E. Cloudy. 
Fr. 4| 43 27 | 30.50 | NE. Ditto. 
Sat. 5) 41 26 | 30.45 N.E. Ditto. 
Sun. 6) 36 25 30.50 Var. Clear. 
Mon. 7) 38 33 30.55 Var. Ditto. 
Tues. 8) 38 33 30.65 Var. Foggy. 
Wed. 9) 37 25 | 30.65 S. lear. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cirrocumulus, Cu- 
mulostratus. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 36°; greatest vari- 
ation, 22°. 


Day i don Wednesday, 18 min. 














NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


The two following works are announced as the forth- 
coming volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library:— 
1. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, founded on Authentic 
and Original Documents, some of them never before 

blished, by Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. F.R.S. & 

.S.A. 2. Nubiaand Abyssinia; comprehending their 
Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, ligion, Literature, 
and Natural History, by the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. ; 
James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E. and M.W.S.; and 
R. K. Greville, LL.D. Illustrated by a Map and 12 
Engravings. 


Just published.—Slade’s Parochial Sermons, 12mo. 
Vol. Il. 6s.—The Bristol Riots, by a Citizen, Svo. 9s. 
—The Dublin University Calendar for 1833, 6s.— 
Brown’s Zoologist’s Text Book, 2 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is.— 
Brindley’s Civil Architecture, 12mo. 5s.—Republic of 
Letters, Vol. 1V. 6s. 6¢.—The English School of Paint- 
ing, Vol. 1V., 18s.—Mornings with Mamma, 2nd Series, 
4s. 6d.—Hopkins’s Notions of Political Economy, by 
Mrs. Marcet, 4s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to D. N. S.—P. R.—B. T. 

We are happy to the publication of Shir- 
ley’s Plays—but six volumes are not to be run through 
in a few hours, and we must therefore defer our notice. 
* The Ch leon,’ too, is ived, and shall have early 
attention. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 

GEOLOGY.—A COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY, 

by Professors Turner, Grant, and Lindley, will be given on the 

Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at7 o'clock. The 

‘ourse Will Consist of about 35 Lectures, beginning on Monday, 
January 7. Fee for the Course, £2. 2s. 

FOLITICAL ECONOMY.—Mr. Mac Cullock will commence 
this Course on the Ist of February. The Lectures will be de- 
livered three times a week, from half-past 10 to half-past 11, and 
the Course divided into two parts. Fee for the whole Course, £5.; 
for each division, £2. 15s. 

ENGLISH LAW.—Professor Amos will commence a Course 

n General Law, on Monday, the 21st, and upon the Exclusion 
of Evidence, on Wednesday, the 23rd January, at a quarter 
before 7. Fee for each Course, £1. 10s.; or the two, £2. 10s, 

ZOOLOGY.—Professor Grant will commence his second 
Course on the ist of February, and will coutinue to the Ist of 
May. Fee for the Course, £3 

It is not necessary that persons attending these or any other 
Courses of Lectures in the University, should be matriculated 
Students. 

Council Room, Dec. 21, 1532. 








THOMAS COATES, Sec. 
LAW CLASS. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The LAW CLASS will meet again on Tuesday, the 29th 
January, when Professor PARK will resume the two Courses on 
POSITIVE LAW and SCIENTIFIC LAW, commenced last 
Session ; the former on Tuesday, and the latter on Friday Even- 
ings, at 8 o'clock precisely. The Course on the Tuesday Eveuin 
will be principatly devoted to the LAWS TIVE TO THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEDICAL PROF INS; and the 
Course on the Friday Evenings, to PROPERTY LAN, and 
CONVEYANCING,—Further particulars may ve obtained at the 
Secretary's Ofhce. 
W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
U NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL.— 
This School is conducted within the walls of the University 
by the Professors of Latin aud Greek, under the superintendence 
of the Council. 

The academical year is divided into three terms, the fee for 
each of which is £5. 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the Properties of 
the most familiar Objects, natural and artificial, the English 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and 
Modern History, Geography, both Physical and Political, Arith- 
metic, the Elemeuts of Mathematics aud of Natural Philosophy, 
and Drawing. 

The school hours are from 9 4 a.m. to 34 p.M., during which 
one hour aud a quarter are allowed for recreation, . 

‘ The School opens after the Christmas recess on Monday, 


THOMAS COATES, Sec. 









an. 14. 
Dec. 19, 1832. 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, for Daily 
Pupils, Tavistock House, Tavistock-square. Heap Master, 
Rev. CH. H. MATURIN, A.M., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge.—The School re-opened on Monday, the 7thinst. School 
Fee, £5. each Term, of which there are three yearly. A Pro- 
spectus, detailing particulars, to be had of Mr. Sams, Bookselier 
to the King, St. James’s-street; of Mr. Tegg, Bookseller, Cheap- 
side; and at Tavistock House.—The First Classical Assistant 
Master receives eight Boarders into his family, who speak Freuch 
habitually, having resided sixteen years in Paris. 











EDUCATION. 
This day is published, price 6d. 
ITC 4 ° ° 
HE PROSPECTUS, with Testimonials, 
of a SELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL, near London, for 
the Sons of Geutlemen only. 

Sold by Hurst, Bookseller, St. Paul's Churchyard; Moon, 
Threadneedle-sircet; Egerton, Charing-cross; Turrill, 250, Re- 
gent-street. 

The Prospectus of this School, which is, perhaps, the best near 
London, may be most conscientiously recommended to every 
parent, anxious to give his son a sound or extensive education, 
in a healthy situation, with great domestic comlort, attention to 
morals, religion, &c. &c. ‘Ihe Principal is highly graduated, 
author of several works, and is assisted by two University Gra- 
duates. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the UNITED 

KINGDOM, corrected to the Present Time, with the 

Arms of the Peers, anda fine Portrait of His Majesty, will be 
published in a few days. 

Jan. 1, 153%. 2 ee ee ae 


IMPORTANT WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. fe. 8vo. with upwards of 1150 
Figures, engraved on Steel by Scott, price Il, Is. cloth boards, 
TNHE ZOOLOGIST’S TEXT BOOK, em- 

bracing the Characters of all the Classes, Orders, and 
Genera of the Animal Kingdom, with Examples of a Species of 
every Genus, aud a complete Glossary of Techuical Terms, 
By Capt. THOMAS BROWNE, F.L.S. 

+4t In this Work, the following Zoological Systems have been 
adopted: The Quadrapeds are nearly a translation of Cuvier; 
in Birds, Temminck and Vieilot are followed; the Reptiles are 
agreeable to Biouguiart; the Fishes after Cuvier; the Inverte- 
bral Animals after Lamarck; in the Moliusea and Conchifera, 
various new Genera of Dr. Leach and the Author are introduced ; 
and the Insects are an abridgment of Latreile’s system. 

Also in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, illustrated with Six 

Engravings on Steel, 

The Taxidermist’s Manual, or Art of Collect- 
ing, Preparing, and Preserving Objects of Natural History, for 
the Use of Travellers, Conservators of Museums, and Collectors, 
by Capt. Thomas Browne, F.L.S. er 

Glasgow, A. Fullarton and Co.; London, William Orr, Pater- 


noster-row ; W. Curry, Jun.andCo. Sold also by all Booksellers. 


THE BRISTOL RIOTS, AND THE TRIAL OF THE 
MAGISTRATES. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Plate, 9s.in boards, 
HE BRISTOL RIOTS, their Causes and 
Consequences. By a CITIZEN; containing nu" erous 

Facts not hitherto published. The author has endeavoured to 
convey an accurate idea of the previous state of Polit cal Perties 
in Bristol, and the means adopted by the Civil Authorities to quell 
the Riots. A copious Appendix containing several “ Pers: nal 
Narratives,” the Magistrates’ Statemenis to the Secretary of 
State and Commander-in-Chief, with every interesting document 
connected with the Bristol Riots. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; W. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh ; and Guich and Martin, Felix Farley’s Office, Bristol, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 























ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE A. WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 

and LOWTHER DE, near Si. Marun’s Church, W EsT 

— ND. Open daily from io till dask.—Admission, 15. Cata- 
logue, Is. 





NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplified by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one- fourth ere rater 
power thav that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balis, 
againsta Target, in four seconds, every two hoursdauring the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ late invention, 

Holdsworth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder. 

Av Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, effected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
irow plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, and of the transfer of Engravines on Steel, 

A Magnet, by Saxton, capable of igniting gunpowder. 

Unrivalled Collectionsof Antedilavian Fossil Organic Remains, 
and Minerals, highly interesting to the antiquarian and the 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
pounds to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. 
Exhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 

Exemplification of Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
ing at Sea. 

Sectional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 

Model of the proposed London and Birmingham Railway. 

Models of new Framing of Ships, various improved Anchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast Fid, Cat-head Stopper, Life- 
rafts, Life-y vers, and other apparatus. 

A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, vege in water—illustrating the 
principle and application of the Be 

A Selection of valuable Paintings a the Old Masters, among 
which will be found some splendid productions of Murillo. 

The Royal Seraphine and Harmonica, new Musical Instra- 
ments ; performed on at intervals, 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are made daily. 











THE UNITED STATES. 
Nearly ready, in royal 8vo. price 21s. 2 
NALCULATIONS and STA TEMENTS 
relating to the TRADE. between GREAT BRITAIN and 
the UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 
By W. J. REUSS. 
To be published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


HE ETYMOLOGICAL, SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR; being an Lotroduction to the 
Spelling, Pronuncial », and Derivation of the English Language: 
containing, besi« eral other important improvemenis, above 
3500 Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots, Adapted 
to the Use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and also of Adults 


and Foreiguers. 
By HENRY BUTTER, 
Author of ‘ Gradatious in ——s and Spelling,’ * The Gradual 
er,’ &e. 









8th edition, price ts. 6d. bound. 
-_Simpkia and shesnvecaies Stationers’- hail- court. 





Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Co. pinatess published as follows : 


HAE of HARROWBY — MAJOR-GEN. 
SIR CHARLES SHIPLEY—SIR WM. GRANT. Portraits 
and Memoirs of these Teer dag shed fndividuals will embellish 
Part 45 of ‘The NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY.’ ln. 
perial 8vo. 3s. 6d.; India Proofs, 5s. 

The Imperial Magazine, No. 25, price 1s. 
oomeiainn a Memoir and Portrait of Mrs. Hanuah More; also 

Map of the Scheldt. 

History of Lancashire, Part 23, containing 
a Plate of Warwick Church; and Roman Antiquities, Plate 2. 
With a very interesting Account of the Life and Martyrdom of 
John Bradford ; xc. xc. 

Tn 1 vol. boards, gs. 

My Village versus ‘ Our Village.’ 
with, aud by the Author of, 

The Adventures of Barney Mahoney, 1 vol. 8s. 


Uniform 





Published this day, price 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
J SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXIV. for January 1833; 
with 2 Engravings. 
Also, with 3 Nee pa price 7s. 6d. 
The Edinburgh N New Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. Nov. 1832—Jan. 1433. 
TE cane Black, Edinburgh; aud Longman and Co. London. 





his day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. 
BIOG RAPHICAL HISTORY of the 
WESLEY mae be ee partic ularly its earlier Branches. 
COHN OVE. 
“Such a family I oe Nn 





never read of, heard of, or known; 
nor since the days of am and Sarah, and Joseph and Mar 
of Nazareth, has there been a family to which the human 
race has been more indebted.” — Dr. Adam Carte, 

London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ hall court; and 
Henry Spink, Leeds. 








In a few days will be published, in 12mo. price 5s. boards, 

IRECTIONS to CHURCHWARDEN 
for the faithfal Discharge of their tag 5 

By HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX, D. 

Heretofore Dean of Norwich, and Ark ac 

A new edition, corrected, with considerable 

By ROBERT PHILIP TYRWHITT, 

To whic . a appended, 
xe 





n of Suffolk. 
additions, 

Esq. Barrister-at- Law. 
a correct Abstract of the SELECT 








VESTRY § 
London ; ‘ae Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
of whom may be had, just published, 

A New Edition of Wilbnr’s Reference Testa- 
ment; being the Common Version of the New Testament; with 
References, and a Key of Questions, Geographical, Historic al, 
Doctrinal, Vractical, and Experimental. With 3 Maps, Tabies, 
Ke. - Ke, in 12mo. price 4s. boards; or 4s. 6d. bound. 








A THIRD EDITION. 
, Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards, 
MONTGOMERY’S NEW POEM, 


H £E MES S I A H. 


“** The Messiah’ is, in our judgment, equal to any of Mr. 
Montgomery's productions, and a lasting monument to his fame.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

Montgomery’ $s Poetical Works, Half Price, 
Published at 





The Omnipresence of the Deltya.cee 3s. 9d. 
Satan .occecccsccces eee . 58. 3d. 
Universal Prayer, Death, Ne ecese Fle 6d... eo-- 38. Od. 





Having purchased, under peculiar circumstances, the chief por- 
tion of the Stock of his late Publisher, J. T. is enabled to offer 
them at these advantageous prices. 

J. Turrill, British Magazine Office, 250, Regent-street, London. 


NEW WORK, Sex THE AUTHOR OF ¢ 7 IN 1830.’ 


© 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. boar 
EW GIL LAS; or, PEDRO of 
PENAFLOR, 

* The labour and power, as well as knowledge, displayed in 
he * New Gil Blas,’ deserve to stand forth to the public view with 
every advantage. We have read these volumes with great de- 
light.”"—Metropolitan Magazine. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
By the same Author, 
ain in 1830. 
fe } eonemanena these volumes to our readers.”"— Edinburgh 





“ 
Review 





This day is published, price 1s. 6d. gilt, 
EN MINUTES’ ADVICE on COUGHS 


and COLDS, with the best Means of Prevention and Cure. 
Contents: 1, Diseases caused by Cold—2, Effects of Cold on 
the a Body—3, Circumstances favourable to the Action of 
‘old—4, Forms of Cold most dangerous—5, and lastly, Simole 
Means for the Prevention and Care of the Diseases caused by 
Cold, as Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore-throat, Face ache, &c. &Cy 
ion; Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand, 





PRIZES AND PRESENTS, 
In cloth, 6s. per vol. 
IR W. SCOTT’S HISTORY of SCOT- 


LAND, 2 vols, 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, 3 vols. 
Outlines of History, 1 vol. 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics, 1 vol. 
History of Switzerland, 1 vol. 
Poland, 1 vol. 
the Netherlands, 1 vol. 
Spain, 5 vols. 
Crowe’s History of France, 3 vols. 
History of United States of America, 2 vols. 
Roscoe’s Lives of British Lawyers, 1 vol. 
Gleig’s Lives of British Generals, 3 vols. 
Sir J. Herschel’s Natural Philosophy, 1 vol. 
Dr. Brewster's Optics, 1 vol. 








Dr. Lardner’s and Capt. Kater’s Mechanics, 
1 vol. 
Dr. Lardner’s Hydrostatics, &c. 1 vol. 


Donovan's Chemistry, 1 vol. 

Silk Manufacture, 1 vol. 

Porcelain and Glass Manufacture, 1 vol. 

Manufactures in Metal—Iron and Steel, 1 vol. 

Printed for Longman and Co,; and John Taytor. 

ELEGANT, AND APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY 

PRESENTS. 
I. 

Neatly bound in watered silk, price only 0s., or in morocco, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. with 110 Engravings,a beautifal Portrait of the 
Author, aud copious Notes by W. Mason, Kidd’s edition of 

i UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

**A capital Christmas gift, being literally studded with 
engravings. Like * Robinson Crusoe,’ it may justly be calied the 

* Boy’s Own Book.’ ”—Spectator. 

Il. 


Kidd’s New Guide to the “Lions” of Lon- 
don; or, a General Directory to all the Places of Public Amuse- 
ment, Exhibitions, &c. in Loudon and its Environs, with a beaa- 
titul > iad of each by G. W. Bonner, Morocco, gilt edyes, 





CHEAP, 






4s. 

” this splendid and useful little prsov may justly claim prece- 
dence of all the Annuals, It is just such a volume as the father 
of a family would like to put into the hands of his children, and 
marvellously cheap.””—G lobe. 


Ill. 


In a neat volume, price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in fancy cloth, or 
elegantly bound in morocco, 7s. 6d. a 2nd edition of 


Travels and Researches of Eminent English 
Missionaries. 
44+ This little volume having been divested of all dry, objec- 
tionable, and uninteresting matter, is strongly recommended to 
the notice of parents and teachers in schools. 
“A good and useful book like this needs no puffing. It is 
sure to meet with encouragement.”’—Spectator. 


IV. 
The Dominie’s Legacy: a Collection of Tales, 
in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 2nd edition. 


“* These beautiful tales deserve a place in every library.”— 
Blackweood’s Magazin 
e are rejo ed to find the public willing to patronise so 
unpretending and anpuffed a work as the ‘ Dowinie’s Legacy.’ ” 
Atkenaum, 
Louden: Published for W. Kidd. Sold by Simpkin and Mar 
shall, Stationers’-court, and all oiler Booksellers, 











Messrs, Saunders and Otley have Pe published the following 
Interesting Works. 
1. 
2 vols. Plates 


ECORDS of "TRAV ELS in TURKEY, 
in the Years 1829-30-21 
Comprising a Cruise pe the Black Sea with “the Capitan Pasha. 
By ADOLPHUS SLADE, Esq. 
“One of the pT amusing and instructive of Oriental tra 
vellers.’’—Spectator. 
“We do not know when we have met with two volumes more 
amusing.’’—Court Journal. 
“ The work before us supplies the best description of this re- 
mark: ible nation.” —Courier. 

* This is ove of the most valuable and interesting works which 
have yet appeared on the domestic state of Turkey.”"— Monthly 
Review. 

II. 
Price t6s. bound, 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1833. 
Corrected to the present Time. 
«A work which corrects all errors of former works.”—Times, 


Ill. 
JAMESON’S NEW WORK, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
In 2 vols. 


“Two traly delightfal volumes, os most charming of all the 
works of a charming writer.” — 


MEMOIRS OF LOUIS XVIII. 
In 2 vols. post 8v0. 
Translated from the French. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CON DUIT-STREET, HANOV ER-SQUARE: 

#e* Al this extensive Establishment, the perusal of all New 
Publications, English aud Foreign, nay be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. 

Just published, in 2 vols, | By 0. with h Plates, 20 5 
IX MONTHS in AMERICA, 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law 

“ This work is the production of an intelligent and a rational 
man; one who gives information rather than amusement. We 
have not seen a more fair and unprejudie ed view taken of the 
present position of the United States.”"—Literary Gaz. April 7. 

“The chief merit of these volumes next to their impartislity, 
is the cleir pictures and national views which the author every 
where draws. The laws, the religion, the vineyards, the mines, 
the election, the congress, and the Indians, are all natiers 
examined and discussed by our traveller: nor does he leave wa- 
touched the more interesting topic of the Canadas."—Atheneum, 
April 7. 








Whittaker, Treacher a and Co. A Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, the Tenth Ecition, with numerous Engravings, 
orice 7s., or without the Engravings, 5s. 6d. 
VIDENCE of the TRUT 'H of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, derived from the iiteral fuifil- 
mevt of PROPHECY, particularly as illustrated by the History 
of the Jews, and by the Discoveries of recent Travellers. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER KEITH, Minister of ca Laem 
Kincardineshire, Author of ¢ The Signs of the 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria lane, bn if and 
w Waugh aud Inne s, Edinburgh. 





Just published, pric 
HE PRESBYTERI AN. TREY IEW, 
Religious Journal. No, X 
Contents: Turner’s Sacred History of the World— Domestic, 
Manners of the Americans—Reformation in Enzland—Law of 
Patronage—Byron’s Letters and Journais—Faber’s Apostolicity 
of ‘Vrinttartanism—Netheriands Reflections, the Liberai theory, 


and 





&e. &e. 
Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, Treacher and 
Co. Ave Maria lane. 


Under the Patronage ¢ of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
} AUND'S BOT ANIC “G ARDEN, bound 


in silk, with gilt edges, 

Vn account of frequent appiications having been made for this 
work, bound in the modern style of annual presents, all the 
Volumes and Parts, both large paper and small, from the com- 
mencement, have been issued in silk windings, ‘with gilt edges, 
as well as in their usual livery of sober drab. 

The elegance of the work, the adaption of its subjects to every 
taste, and the permanent utility of its matier, combine to give 
it superiority over productions which claim only novelty for their 

recommendation, with a fictitious value of short duration. 

Each volume coutains correct figures, coloured from nature 
with the most scrupulous care, of 96 hardy flowering plants most 
suitable for ornawenting the garden or pleasure-ground, with 
every sort of information convected therewith, which may be 
useful in cultivation, or pleasing to the botanist and general 
reader. 








- nergy ~ 


Volumes, large, boards, 37s. 
Parts, large, 19s. 







Volumes, small, 2 255. 
Parts, small, ecee %, e 
Each Volume contains two Parts, or 24 Numbers. No. 7, 


being the first Number of the 5th V 


oh was published on te 
ist of January. 


Large, 1s. 6d.; smail, Is, 


FRENCH NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Just published, by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s 
Charchy = inone thick voluwe, 12mo. containing 600 pages, 


price 18. 6d 
HOIX EN PROSE ET EN VERS; a 
Vusage d’Eton. lére PARTIE, pros&.—Gil Blasa Valla- 
dolid—Charles X11. 4 Bender—Téelemaque aux Enfers—Tire de 
Numa Pom) ilius—Premiéres Aventures de Dov Quichoue—Mort 
de Louis XVI., Passage du Niemen, Retraite de la Grande Arméé, 
Chute de Napole on, Prise de Paris, Spectacles de Paris, Cour 
des Messageries—Scéims de la Manic + Briller, la Petite Ville, 
des Ricochets de Picard. 200 pp. 
2de PARTIZ, vVERS.—Fables de Florian, La Fontaine, et autres 
—Second et troisiéme Chants de la Henriade—Huitieme Satire 
de Boileau—Second Chant des Jardins, de Delille—Fragment de 
oa on les Négres, de Vie mnuet— Poesies Lyriques de Voltaire ; 
a % Rousseau Lambert; A. de La Martine; Hago; C. Dela- 
dans ; Clotilde de Surville ; Merope, de Voltaire—Trois Beénes 
de Charles VIL. chez ses grands Vassaux, tragédie de Dumas. 
3e PARTIE.—Phraséologie expliquee et comparée, pour aiderd 
rendre en Anglais les passages difficiles et les idiotismes, et des- 
tine “ en méme tems aservir de legons pratiques de conversation. 
ecédé de remarques sur la Construction des Vers Francais, 
. servir d’introduction a la lecture des Poétes. Par J. Ce 
farver, maitre de Francais, au Coilége d’Eton, et de S. A. R. le 
Prince George de Cambridge, de la Societe des Professeurs de 
Langue Frangaise & Londres. 
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1 ENGRAVERS.—A clever Engraver and 
Artist is wanted. Inquire for Address, and bring Speci- 

mens to Priestley and Weale, No. 5, High-street, Bloomsbury. 

"JMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY, COUNTRY 

A BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
London, Office of the BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
250, Regent-street. 

MHE frequent demands of the CLERGY for 
Books and Pamphlets, published in the Country and 
Distant Towns, and the difficulty that exists in obtaining them, 
has induced the Proprietors of the British Magazine and 
Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical Injormation, 
Parochial History, Sc. Xe., to devote a portion of their exten- 
sive Premises, situated in the above Central and Fashionable 
Street, as a REPOSITO“Y FOR THE SALE OF RELIGIOUS, 
ECCLESIASTICAL, AND CLASSICAL PUBLICATIONS, or 
auy allied thereto; and they wili be happy to receive, on Sale or 
Return (carriage paid), any orks of the above cescription. 
With the view of giving them every publicity, a Mouthiy List 
of newly-published Works and new Editions, wili be printed and 
stitched in each Magazine —the charge for which will be ex- 
ceedingly moderate. Further particulars may be known on 
application to the Proprietors. 





PUBLICATION. 
This day is published, 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZANE, a Literary and Political Jourval. 
No. I. for JANUARY. Price 2s.6d.—To be continued Monthly. 

Coutents: The Present Crisis, a Dislogue—Lines written on 
the Last Day of December—The Wanderer—Song, ‘ Rest thee 
here’—Barney O’Reirdon the Nasigato , Chap. 1. Outward 
bound, by Samucl Lover, Esq. R. +, With an Etehing—A Le- 

end of Peru—Writers on trish Character, Hylas—Theocritus 
Fisttinm Xiit.—The trish Bar as it was, and as it is—Tales of 
the Human Heart, No. 1.—Mary Gray aud Bessy Bell—Tithes— 
Reminiscences—Perils of the Irish Poor—New Year’s Day, or 
our First Number. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
The Law School—The College Etection—University Officers, &e. 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Royal Dublin Socicties—Royal Hibernian 
Irish Academy —Zonlozical Society. 

Critieal Notices of New Books. 

Dublin : Wilham Curry, ‘au. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville-street ; 
Simpkin and Marshatl, London ; W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
Sold by all Booksetlers in the United Kingdum. 
This day is published, 


THE UNIVERSITY REVIEW, and 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. No. I.for JANUARY, 1 23. 
Coututs: Fragments of Not nthe Greek Tragedies—Max- 
well’s Wiid Sports of the West—The Breath of the Mo 
Fair Elieun—Lines to the Memory of Sir Walter Scott—Bra 
Briau—Traits and Stories of the Erish Peasantry: Second Series 
—Binckstone’s Commentaries, by Lee, Hovenden, and Ryland— 
Natural History of Enthusiasm and Saterday Eveuing—Introduc- 
tory Lectures on Astronomy, by William A. Hamilton, Rosai 
Astrowomer of Iretaund—Sonnets, by W. R.H.—the Plays and 
Poems of Shakspeare, edited by A. J. Valpy—Sketehes of the 
Irieh Charch, No. 1. the Rev. Hugh White—Stanzas—Gordon’s 
History of the Greek Revolution—Albrizzi, a Tale of Witan—Vou 
Humboldt’s Travels and Rescearches—the Origin of the Shamrock 
as an trish Symbol—Killarney—Neal Malone, by the Author of 
‘Traits and Stories of the Trish Peasantry’—The Dubtin Univer 
rH bea ndar—Spauish Poetry—Rowance in treland—Term, 3. 
Mw haeus, 

Dabiin: Graut and Bolton, 4, Dame-street, and W. F. Wake- 
wan, D’Olier street; Longman and Co. Paternoster-row, Lou- 
= - and Stewart and MacLachlan, South Bridge-stieet, Edin- 

urgl. 
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MRS. HANNAH MORE, 
HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 1833, price 1s. (being the First Number of 
Vol. ILL. Second Series), contains a highly finished Portrait aud 
Memoir of Mrs. H, More, from the Origival Painting in the pos- 
session of Sir Thomas Dyke Aciand, Bart. The Namber also 
contains a MAP of the SCHELDT, displaying the Forts on both 
sides the river, Antwerp, the Citadel, Ac. With the usuai 
variety of interesting and useful Articles. 
“A publication we can recommend to our readers, and a re- 
markabiy cheap one.”— Manchester Conrier. 
“ The articles in this work are at once interesting and instruc- 
tive.”"—Livervool Chronicle. 
“ One of the most unexceptionable and cheapest publications 
extant for families.”—Shepield Iris. 
_ “Areally meritorious production, furnishing subjects inform- 
od a interesting to the scholar aud christian.” — Exeter 
razelle, 











London: Fisher and Son. 


Jus! published, price 6s. boards, 
P OEMS. § 


" OND SERIES. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Also, 
Songs, by Barry Cornwall. Price 6s. Gd. bds. 
The Maid of Elvar. By Allan Cunningham. 
6s. boards. 
The Magdalen, and other Tales. By J. S. 
Knowles. 4s. 6d. boards. 
Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 
XXXV., was published on the 3ist ult. containing the 
following Articles :— 

1. Evidence before the Select Committee onthe Silk Trade~2. 
Dramatic Literature—3, The Gracchi—4. Report of Seeret Com- 
mittee on Bank Charter—5. Life of Andrew Marvell—6. Sculpture 
in the Middle Ages—7, Causes of Distress of the Landed Interest 
+8. Esquirol on the Treatment of the Insane—9. American 
Zoology—10. Harmonics of the Violin—11. Bishop of Bath and 
Wells on a General Commutation of Tithes—12. Col. Torreus’s 
Letters on Commercial Policy—13. Major Renuell on the Cur- 
Fentsof the Ocean—14. Journalism—15. Mrs. Trotlope’s Refagee 
in America—16. Third Supplemeat to Article on Silk and Glove 
Trades—i7. Austin on Jurisprudence—18. Policy, Justice, and 
Consequences of the Dutch War—Corrections in a preceding 
Number. Answer to“ An Amateur.’ List of Books, &c. 

_ The General Index to the Westminster Re- 
View, for the first Thirteen Volumes, is ready for delivery at the 
Office of the Review, or at the Printer’s, price Six Shillings. In 
the Volumes subsequent to the Thirteenth, an Index has been 
published with each volume. 

No. XXXVI. will be published on the 31st 
of Mech, 

» Heward, 5, Wellington-street, Strand. Agent for France 
G,G, Beanis, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, No, 55, Paris, : 











In a few days will be published, illustrated with a New Portrait, 
engraved by Lupton, from the original in the Bodleian at Ox- 
ford, 6 vols. 8vo. uuiform with Giflord’s Massinger and Ben 


Jonson, 
rNHE PLAYS and POEMS of SHIRLEY, 
now first collected and chronologically arranged, and the 
Text carefully cotlaved anu restored. W ith occasional Notes, 
Biographical and Critical. 

By WILLIAM GIPFORD, Esq. 

To which is pretixed, some Account of the Life of Shirley and 
his Writings, bt the Rev. Alexander Dyce, M.A. 
John Murray, Albemarle-s:reet. 
This day is published, a new edition, svo. 12s. 

HE SECOND VOLUME of PRINCIPLES 
LOGY ; being an Attempt to explain the former 
Changes in the Earth's Suriace, by reference to Causes now in 


operauion. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S, 
Professor of Geology in the King’s College, and Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Geot Ll Socie 
Vol. 1. Second Edition, price 1 st published. 
Vol. IIL. isin the press, and will be published shortly, 
Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NHEAP BOOKS.—Ten Thousand Volumes 
of Novels, Romances, Travels, Xe. including the Works of 
Sir Walt r Seott —Gratton — Bulwer—Hook —Cooper —Gleig— 
Banim—Galt—Opie ter—Gore, and all the ot.ers of celebrity ; 
the whole of which are equal to new, and now selling at ama 
tow prices. May be seen at D. Carvaiho’s, 167, Ficet-stre 
Letters post paid, 

This day is published, with Wood-ecuts, 2s. 6d. hall-vound, 
Printed to correspond with Miss Edgeworth’s * | 
YARRY OWEN; or, the SNOW WOMAN 

aud POOR BOB the CHIMNEY-SWEEPER, 

By MARIA EDGEWORTH., 

* Tales by Miss Edgeworth are sure to be welcome to young 
people, and we have wo doubt this will be among their treasured 
volumes.”’—Alhenenm. 

John Marray, Albemarle-street, 


Price 8s, per aunum, postage tree, 
ENT’S LITERARY ADVERTISER, 
and Reyister of Engravii gs, Works on the Fine Arts, &c. 
Puvlished on the luth of every Mouth. 

A Supplement was issued with the January 
Nomber, containing a complete Alphabetical List of all the New 
Books and principal Engravings published in London duriug the 
Year 1832, from January to December inclusive. The size and 
price is given to each Book, and the List of Engravings contains 
the Names of the Painter and Engraver of each subjeci, with 
the stvle, size, and price of each Print, 

London: Published for Robert Bent, by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall-court; and ied, postage tree, by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders, 

ttt The Supplement separate, pric 
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NEORGIAN ERA.—The Second Volume 

TT of this Work was published on the tst of January, com- 
prising Naval and Miltary Comm :nders—Jadges and Barristers 
—Vhysiciaus and Surzeons. 

Tree First Volome contains the Royal Family—the Pretenders 
and their adherent»—Churchmen, Dis-enters, and Statesmen, 

This interesting Work will be completed in Four Volumes, 
and will comprise Me rs of the most eminent Persons who 
have dourishec in Great Britaiv, from the Accession of George 
the First to the Demise of George the Fourth; arranged under 
the following Classes: 

Royal Family 

Pretenders and their Ad- 
herents 

Chorchmen 

Dissenters 

Statesmen and other Political 

Characters 
Naval and Military Com- 

manders Composers and Musicians 
Judges and Barristers Actors 

Embellished with FOUR PORTRAITS ON STEEL, of 
George the First George the Third 
George the Seeond George the Fourth. 

The Work is eniirely novel in its plan; embodying, with an 
immense mass of persor anecdote, a comprehensive detail of 
the progress of National Events and Political Affairs; Naval and 
Miltary Operations; Theology and Jurispradence ; Philosophy, 
Literature, and Science; Maritime aud Inloud Discovery; Music, 
Fine Arts, and the Drama, during the last Haudred and Twenty 

ears. ‘The whole has been originally written from authentic 
sources, expressly for this work; and many of the Lives are for 
the fi st time presented to the public. 

Published by Vizetelly, Branston and Co. 76, Fleet-street. 








Physicians and Surgeons 
Vosogers and Travellers 
Meno Science 

Authors 

Painters 

Sculptors 

Architects 

Engravers 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NHE LIFE of a SAILOR. 
Ry a CAPTAIN in the ROYAL NAVY, 

“A British naval officer must necessarily have enjoyed ad- 
mirable opportanities of seeing both nature and the external 
foreign world; and if he has a happy command of tangeage, 
feartul are the accidents by flood and field that preseut them- 








selves for description. Captain Chamier has had a full share of 


adventure, and undoubtedly possesses a facility of style and a 
playful manner, If ever there was a story to excite sympathy, 
to interest the feelings, and awaken the imagination of the read- 
ing world, itis astory of sharksin this autobiography.”"—Spectator, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlingion-street, 
(Suecessor to Henry Colburn.) 


LEMPRIERE’S DICTIONARY ABRIDGED. 
Just published, 8s. 6d. bound, 
7 ,9IC - rT 
NTHON’S and BARKER’S 
Improved Edition of LEMPRIERE’S DICTIONARY, 
ABKIDGED from the Second Edition, for Public Schools, and 
Private Academies, of both Sexes. 
. By E. H. BARKER, Esq. 
*,* This work gives Every articie in a condensed form. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. By the same Author, 
Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, with Eng- 
lish Notes. 4s. 6d. boards. 
Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, with Eng- 
lish Notes. 5s. 6d. boards. 
Cexsar’s Commentaries, —De Bello Gallico; 
with English Notes, and several Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
Xenophon, — Cyropadia ; with English Notes 
and Questions for Examination. 12mo. 9s. 6d. boards, 
Demosthenes’ Twelve Select Orations; with 





English Notes, &c. on the same plan, #5, 6d, boards, 


* Early Lessons,’ | 


of the paper 
ingredients, and the picture of Paris as it is and as it has been, 








This day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. 
ARIS; or, THE BOOK OF THE 
HUNDRED-AND-ONE, 
Being Translations from the celebrated French Work, 
LE LIVRE DES CENT-ET-UN. 
“The reading world in England is probably acquainted by 


report, or by some extracts published in that well-conducted 
Literary Journal, the Atheneum, with the existence of a popular 
work in Paris, entitled Livre des Cent-et-Un...Three volumes, 
containing a judicions selection from the original papers, have 
just made their appearance in an English dress; and we think 


gaiety, the wil, the talent, which characterize most 
, the pathos aud the satire, which mingle as occasional 





which the work collectively affords, will secure it an auspicious 
reception here.”—The Times. 

**One of the most entertaining works ever issued from the 

aris press "—Court Journal. 

“The manners of the Parisians, from the Courtier to the 
Bourgeois—from the Chaussee d’Antin to the Marais—the insti- 
tutions of Paris, from her Foandling Hospital to her Morgue,— 
are alike painted with great boldness of effect and wonderful 
truth and minateness of detail.”—The Alfred. 

** 4 mostadmirable commentary on the present state of Parisian 
literature and society. We wish we could communicate a tithe of 
the amusement and pleasure it has given us. There is scarcely @ 
page that does not bear upon it some characteristic trait of owt 
rallaut, lively, sensitive, wayward neighbours. The translator 
has doue his duty faithfully, and with a spirited taste. He could 
not have adopted a better groundwork than the portion of the 
work which appeared from time to time in the Atheneum, @ 
Journal now distingeished as much for its admirable resources as 
for its honesty.”—True Sun. 

Whittaker, Tr: er, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published 80. ls, 
LILIES. 















vols. post 80. 21s, boa 
EGENDS of the LIBRARY at 
y LORD and LADY NUGENT, 

* Two delighttul volumes.” —Literary Gazette. 

“The ‘Legends’ will be eagerly read, and valued for thelr 
intrinsic power of imparting pleasure.”—Tait’s Magazine. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
~~" Just published, in 8vo. price 19s, boards, 

MERICA and the AMERICANS, 
By a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 

** We hail with pleasure the performance before us, as, by the 
good sense, sound judgment, and impartiality, which it a 
we at once place confidence in the statements and opinions 
which it coutains.”—Monthly Review, 

Loudon : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 












~ Just published, in 2 vols. with several Engravings by W. H, 
srvoke, price 15s. elegantly bound, | 4 
HE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY ; illustrative 
of the Romance and Superstition of various Couutries. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY 
By the -ame Author, r 
The Mythology of Greece and Italy; chiefly 
intended for the higher elosses in Schools and Students in the 
Universities, With 12 Piates, etched from the Antique by Brooke. 
SvO. 18s. uw 
The Mythology of Greece and Italy, abridged 
for the Use of Schools, 18mo. with Cuts. 4s. 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-tane. 


NLASGOW LOTTERY. By Authority of 
Parliament.—R. WEBB, 103, STRAND, opposite Exeter 

Hail, London, has on Sale, Tickets and Shares of the Glasgow 
Improvement Company, divided agreeably to the Act.—The fol- 
lowing PRIZES consist of Free hold Houses and Lands in Glasgow, 
with the option of taking the VALUE IN MONEY, subject to 









Commission of 5 per cent. on Lots above £100., viz. 3 of £10,000. 
5 from £1000 to £2000 31 from £50 to £150 
10 from £250 to £800 2020 from = £5 to 


£20 
Capital opportunity of making a New Year's Gift. 
£. & 








Ticket, 1212 0 may gain 10,000 
Half, 616 0 5,000 
Quarter, 310 6 _—_—- 2,500 
Bighth, 166 — 1,250 
Sixteenth, 018 6 625 


Agencies wanted in all large towns of England, Ireland, and 
Scotiand, Couvtry orders attended to, All letters post paid. 





EcosoMic LIFE ASSURANCE 
No. 34, Brides creek 'Blackiviers, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Frankiand Lewis, M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Ste; henson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. William G 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Esq. | John K 
tobert Biddulph, Esq. M.P. | John Mendham, Esq. 





Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, Esq. 
Adam Gordon, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
M. W. Clifton, Esq. F-R.S. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward Knowles, Esq. J. Whishaw, Esq. F.R.S, 


Puystcian, John A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. No, 28, Dover-street. 
SunGeon, Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. No. 12, Braton-street. 
Sottciror, Henry Young, Esq. Essex-street, Strand, 


Actuary, J. J. Downes, Esq. 





This Society has for its basis, ECONOMY COMBINED WITH 
SECURITY —the terms of assurances for young and middle-aged 
lives, being much lower than those of any other Office which 
gives a bonus to the Assured; and a full statement of its affairs 
is annually made to the Share-holders and Policy-holders, who 
have acoutroul over the Society. 

Three-fourths of the profits are now divided among those As- 
sured on an equable scale, for the whole term of life after the 
Policies shall have been in force four years; and eventually the 
whole of the profits will be so divided, 

Endowments for children are granted, and Assurances on Joint 
Lives, Survivorships, Survivorship Annuities, as well as every 
species of Life contingency, at rates proportional to the nature of 
the risks, which are as low as possible compatible with security to 
the Assured, 

Assurances are also effected, either by paying small Premiums 
at first, and increasing them every five years, or by paying a bigh 
Premium at first, subject to periodical abatements, and, ultimately, 
the payments to cease altogether. In fine, persons may 
Assured in any way which may be best adapted to their circam- 
stances or wishes. 

Medical Referees are appointed in most cities and large towns 
and Agents in many, from whom iuformation may be obtained 
aud Prospectuses had. . 

y Order of the Board of Directors, 
JOHN KNOWLES, Resident Directer. 
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COMPANION TO BOSWELL’S JOHNSON! 


JUST PUBLISHED, IN 3 VOLS. 8vo. PRICE ll. 11s. 6d. BOARDS, 


MEMOIRS OF DR BURNEY, 


With Anecdotes and Sketches of his Contemporaries. 
By his Daughter, MADAME D’ARBLAY. 








“ The ‘ Memoirs of Dr. Burney,’ by Madame D’Arblay, couple two of the most distinguished 
names of a family which, if merit, in place of ancestry or fortune, were chiefly esteemed, would be 
held to one of the most honourable in England. The author of the ‘ History of Music, the 
friend ed bebaaen, Garrick, and Goldenaith -and the authoress of * Evelina,” ‘ Cecilia,’ and ‘ Camilla vi 
—are but two ina —_ that has graced most departments of intellectual suerte er conto include.” —Court Journal. 

jinent, and so itary have been thei that were we to make out a parallel Peerage “a 
of Geulus and Rank, we me should clase the name of Burney high up with the Howards and Fitzwilliam. en ee Se ontnn ote ba pad ng godede | dia tater Sk de LD agate 
pa interest of these Menwirs is threefold: they carry us with all our feelings into the life and a i in this au ory distinguished by eye owt + 
y of a and most distinguished age; an age in which talent and education abounded in haan all the we and ‘sith tnicrestiog detail,"and Soe shuatenen of - mbonaee. Sie 
soficieut quantities to form the agrémens of socicty, but yet were neither so common nor so uni- careeek am nik otic ha oat inte nyt au —_ Pan ype f those ee 
versally aimed at as to cease to be any but a vulyar distinclion—an age in which the art of living excusable, except such as inay be a0 pertinent a0 ae cares he displaces.” Atlas. 


together was far better understood than now—in short, the last and most hnished act nol a a 

and literary existence, just preceding all the phenomena and all the inc “ The chief charm of the volumes lies in the genius of the men who are made to speak, and in 

age, in the course of which new elemeutsare at work, operating, probably, for future gree, but for | the sincerity anu trath of their words; these anecdotes are not the tea times rumours 

much “y “aang gee Secondly, we are introduced to the pleasant and ‘bnovant genius ot Burney | picked up by some iguoraut person about town ; ; they are vouched for by those whose candour has 
gained the world’s confidence, and come as well authenticated as o! Thowe whe I] 


himself— . D. par eminence—the most active, energetic, social, aud excellent of creatures ; 
and all his yh Ft Fae more especially the angel.c picture Of his saimted wife, as drawn | to see the brilliant parties of the days of hooped petticoats myeed one wigs, and hear 
chit-chat of tne brightest men in art and literature, may di now; while an one ‘whe 


by the united —— of her widower and her daughter. But thirdly, and more than all, the early, 
nm and e ience of the most accomplished authoress of ‘ Camilla’ are laid before us as in a | desires to write of tne poets, and critics, and artists, of halfa “century, will find iw these 
tine store of fresh aud interesting materials....in short, the book more of the faults and con 


mirror: we behokt the nature of her education, of her earliest communications, of her first and 
lencies of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ than any work we have lately yacen.”—Athengum. 


most lating inpressone tn short, the materials of the little world os apameter 9 it was foes 
poured forth from her creative brain, in her ever-enduring novels. in the Memoirs—wh are a 3 3 . 
al t fh In the second volume of Madame D’Arblay’s ‘ Memoirs of Dr. Bar there is an account of 

neither more nor less than sketches of society and character—all the intimate associates of her Sulementoommunguian eneanaay eeairads Mis Borucy te company, and of hi aveslately 
the voice and behaviour of the young people in ‘ Evelina’! Boswell gives Bo such 


father, mostly distinguished as they were, are laid open under the aspect which they bore round the 
(Boswell himself is new in this book. He has told us a namber of st 


was himself, The various critical notices and formal descri 
united, do not convey to us a thousandth pait so graphic 
person, talents, and * humour’ (in Ben Jonson’s sense of the phrase), as the fol 

say nothing of their infinite power of aud the es of others which they they 


jons that we have read of him, ail 
an 

















well frequented social hearth of the amiable Doctor himsel/.....There have been no descriptions of 
} aah Dr. Johnson, 4 Thrale, Burke, of greater vivacity andstrength than those contained in | this. 


of vine 
mes.” — Spectator. 


fiying visits sometimes paid by Garrick to his intimate friends and associates—those with whom he | them.’’—New M 


but he has omitted what Madame D’Arblay tells us, that he was a 
lessness 


Johnson in pomposity of speech, restl 
“ We have never seen sation more capital in its way than the following sketch of two of the | other c urious evidences of 


regular 
of manner, and laxit ra coat!) There are many 
Ibook, that of the felt mensorvalist tous 


in th 





lonthly Magazine. 


EDWARD MOXON, 64, NEW BOND-STREET. 





Now ready, price 16s. bound 
R. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1833. 
Corrected throw; regs to the present date, from the pre- 
sonal communications o 
“* Mr. Lodge’s Peerage must supersede all other works of the 
kind, for two reasons: first, it is on a better plan; and second, it 
ie better executed. Wecan safely pronounce it to ‘ve the re readicst, 
the most useful and exactest of modern works on the subject.”— 


or. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. Agents 
for Scottand, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Ireland, J. 
Cumming, Dublia. 


BURKE'S WORKS, COMPLETE, WITH GENERAL INDEX. 
This HE a7 eeneeet in 16 vols. 8v0. price 62. 17s. in boards, 
ORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 
« RK 


Printed for G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail, 

A few copies may be had on royal paper, price 9/. 12s. in 
boards; also, several of the latter volumes, in demy and royal 
avo. and 4to. to complete sets. 





MRS. CHILD'S MOTHER’S STORY-BOOK. 
Embellished with - he —_ 2 Steel — aaaeae only 3s. in 


3s. 6d. 
HE MOT ‘HERS “STORY- BOOK ; 
Western Coronal, a Collection of Tales, &c. 
By Mrs. CHILD, Author of ‘ The Mother’s Book,’ &c. 
To which - added, Tales by Mary Howitt and Caroline Fry. 
London : ed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. 
Hailes, Piccaditins Bowdery A Kerby, Oxford-street ; W. F. 
Wakeman, Dublin; and R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow 
The Publishers strongly recommend this beautiful little volume 
as avaiuable C mee Present for Youth. 


or, 





iis day is published, 
SCENES IY NORTH Ww ALES.—In duodecimo, qeetihed with 
36 Line Engraving«, price only 4s. 6d. bo 
CENES in NORTH WALES, sith His- 
torical illastretions, | sogsee, and ar Notices, 


WRIGHT, 
London: Printed ete. T. T. and J. Tere C: reapside ; R. Griffin 
Wakewan, Dublin; and ‘sold by all 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bo: 
FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION; in a Series of Letters from a 
Father to his Sons. 
_s 5 SENIOR. 


“ We must lud ig it to be our jud , that 
the author aa furnished the world with a noble approximation to 
whatis ly needed, namely, an introductory manual, which 
shall our sons and danghters acquainted with the essential 
elements of their leer ayaa without presenting it to ~~ minds as 
a severe and oppressive task.”—British Critic, Jan. 1832. 

Printed for J. G. ‘and F. Rivington, St. Paul's a and 
Waterlov-piace, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, a new irom vols. small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL; comprising a Va- 


riety of interesting Information for Young Persons. 
Arranged tor “— day in the year. 
John Murray, Albemarte-street. 
a few days will be published, 
NEW EDITION of MOORE'S LIFE of 
LORD BYRON, in Three Volumes, 8vo. embellished with 
‘orty-four splendid Engravin %, including an entirely new En- 
oe ate ¢ fine Portrait of Byron, by ‘I. ae. Esq. R.A. 
his edition of Byron’s Life is printed uniformly with the 
actavo pe om of the Poems, and may be considered the Standard 
ry Edition of Lord Byrou’s Letiers and Journals. 
n Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day was published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
ECOLLECTIONS of a CHAPERON. 
Edited by Lady DACRE. 
ato Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Successor to Henry Colburn.) 


CHEAP EDITION OF latae AUSTEN'S NOVELS. _ 
_— inted uniformly with the Waverley Series.) 
This day is published, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. (originally 
published. in 3 vols. price 18s. embellished with Engravings by 
Greatbatch, from Designs by Pickering 
GENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
By Miss JANE AUSTEN. 

With a Memoir of the Life and Writings of the Author, by her 
Brother, the Rev. Mr. Austen; forming the 23rd Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS, 

The following, by the same Author, will also shortly be pub- 

lished in thi is Series, each story, complete iu 1 volume, may be 


_» price 6s. 
Mansfield Park, 
Northanger Al Persuasion, &e. 
Richard Bentle , New Barlin 
(Saccessor t to Henry Col 

















and Co. Glasgow; W. 
liers in England, Scotland, Ire land, and Wales, 
Just published, 
Davenport’s Biographical Dictionary, with 
355 Portraits, 12s. boards. 


PR iy me as LIBRARY, A NEW EDITION, 

This day is published, with 80 Wood Engravings, 5s. 
AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXXIII. being 
LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC, Addressed to Sir 


Walter Scott. 
By Sir DAVID BREWSTER. 
Jolin Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Just published, in 12mo. price, bound, 6s. 
THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ ASSISTANT in 
WRITING FRENCH LETTERS; or, Manuel Epistolaire 
a usage des Demoi-elies Anglaises 
Dulau and Co. Soho-square; W bittaker and Co. Ave Maria- 
lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster-row; Simpkin and Co, 
Stationers’-hall-court; Souter, St. Paul’s C hurchyard ; Treuttel 
and nd Co. Soho- square ; "and Houlston aud Sou, Paternoster-ro row. 
‘This day is published, in 3 vols, post Svo. 
HE Seconp Series of TRAITS and 
STORIES of aad IRISH PEASANTRY. By 
the Author of the First Serie 
* It possesses all the merits by which the former volumes were 
distinguished, and is sullied by none of their defects....The work 
before us contains more information respecting the character, 
habits, and feelings of the Irish peasantry, than any that has for a 
long time come before the British ps blic.”"— Atheneum, No, 266, 
Dublin: W. TF. Wakeman, London: Simpkin and Marshall ; 
and R. Groombridge. 
NEW VOLUME. 
This day is published, in yop ering 6s. in boards, the Second 


LAIN PAROCH TAL SERMONS 
presched _ me Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
e Rev. JAMES SLADE, ° 
Vicar sy Baton and Prebe ndar’ of hester. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ *s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall H . Of whom may be had, 

The Second Edition of the First Volume, 
price 6s. 

Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and ABiewd ; - which are added, Various 
other Forms of Prayer for the e purpose, with a few Hints 
and Directions for ¢ Visitation of of the Sick, Chiefly toate’ for 
of So peange Clergy. By the same Author, 2nd edition. 

2mo, 3s. 





This day is published, price 3¢, 6d. half-bound, 
os PEL STORIES. An Attempt to 
SAVI UR intelli ilig ile ae ey OUNG CHILD tiles , 
oO j 
“We a ite ‘s these idee otartes' ea 8 Sa os, and i 


of ts five years ron and found oem Oo 
understanding almost every word in the bis < 4 
parent or guardiau, worth tifty ta ry 
Case as the present, so we shall say no more.” —Lit, fee 

2. Stories for Children, from the History of 
Engtand. 11th edition, 3s. balf-boand. 

3. Progressive Geography foe | Crildren, By 
the Author of ‘ yey for Children.” 2s. b 

Jobn Murray, ph An hay 





NT IL TON will a. the following tes in a few days. 
1. MM" N; his Life, Times, Religious 
and Pongal Write 


OSEPH IVIMEY, 
Int yi 8vo,. with a Portrait. ‘ 

2. North America; a Moral and. Political 
Sketch. By Achille Murat (Son of the late King of Naples.) 
From the French. Int vol. post 6vo. with a 

3. Whychcotte of St. John’s; or, the eouen, 
the Camp, the Quarter-Deck, and the Cloister. In 2 vol. 

4. Arthur Coningsby. A Novel. In3 vols. 


5. Vegetable Cookery. By a Lady. A new 


edition, with additions. 


6. Producing Man’s Companion ; oa F 
on the present State of Society, Moral, Political, aud 
in England. By Junius Redivivus. A new edition, shad 
‘* What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That miilions of strange shadows on you tead !”” 
Shaks, peare’s Sonnets, 


The Fourth ae & .  ¢ er —_ Sree yp -four - chabee: 
THE DOMESTIC” ‘MANNens of the 


MERIC. 
By tire, FRANCES *TROLLORE. 
By the same Author, 
The Refugee in America. A Novel. 
t 8vo. 
sisiaies: Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


SACRED CLASSICS, FOR es ae tester 
This day is published, (by M. A. =e — ‘avistock-street, 
Covent Gestion, ) in 12mo. 2s. tra boerds, 
E ANIMI IMMORTALITATE: 
the celebrated LATIN POEM of ISAAC HAWKINS 
BROWNE. Carefully revised by the Rev, PETER HALL, M.A. 
With some Account of the Author, and a Notice of ue *maitations 
from Heathen Poets and Philoso: 
Aiso, by the same Author, 
Hall's Rudiments of Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools. Price 3s. bound. 1 
* This Grammar is arranged nearly on the Eton plan. It 
object is to furnish the young beginuer with the elements of the 
Latin Language, in a more simple, brief, aud comprehensive 
form, than bas been accomplishes in any other work, he I which 
the author is acquainted, It has been a y sanctioned 
highest approbation, not only of the public press, but tm 
gentlemen sonnet in the education o' 
Catalogue of 6000 Books gratis. 





8 vols. 








‘London : J. Houwes, Took’s Court, 


‘Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, Sa 
Catherine oerests Strand, oy en 








